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CONVENTION NOTES 


Total attendance approximately 1,350. 

About 825 veterinarians were registered. 

Memphis was selected for the 1939 meet- 
ing. 

Dr. C. D. Stubbs was the only registrant 
from Arkansas. 

The 1940 convention was awarded to 
Washington, D. C. 

Quite a few local physicians dropped in 
during the meeting. 

Dr. Hugh Hurst was the only Utah 
veterinarian in attendance. 

Dr. W. A. Sullivan, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
was the only member present from his 
state. 

Drs. W. T. Oglesby, of Baton Rouge, and 
J. D. Jones, of Bastrop, represented Louis- 
iana. 

John B. Brooksby (Glasgow ’35) of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, attended his first A. V. M. A. 
meeting, 

Dr. W. J. Butler, state veterinarian of 
Montana, attended the meeting before sail- 
ing for Europe. 
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Drs. L. J. Allen and H. W. Ayers, of 
Oklahoma City, were the only members 
present from the Sooner State. 

Dr. G. A. Roberts (K. C. V. C. ’03), of 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, was 
greeted by a host of old friends. 

Dr. William Schnaas (Mexico ’36) of 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico, was the only veteri- 
narian from Mexico at the meeting. 

Only six states failed to appear on the 
register: Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Drs. R. W. Dougherty and O. H. Muth, of 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, were the 
only Oregonians among the members regis- 
tered. 


Dr. M. Jacob, of Knoxville, Tenn., this 
year completed 20 years as treasurer of the 
A. V. M. A. and was reélected for another 
term. 


Dr. Victor Rodriguez-Rosas (Corn. ’37), 
of Bogota, Colombia, was the only one at 
the convention registered from South 
America. 


Dr. E. E. Wegner, of Pullman, and Lt. 
Col. Seth C. Dildine, of Fort Lewis, were the 
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only members registered from the state of 
Washington. 

Dr. Francisco Menendez (U. P. 718), of 
San Juan, and Dr. Alfonso Rivera (U. S. 
C. V. S. 712), of Hato Rey, represented 
Puerto Rico. 

Colorado had three veterinarians in at- 
tendance: Drs. I. E. Newsom and J. Farqu- 
harson, of Fort Collins, and M. E. Spratlin, 
of Littleton. 

West Virginia had a trio present in the 


=e of Drs. S. O. Fisher and S. E. Her- 


shey, of Charleston, and Arthur Seligman, 
of Petersburg. 

Dr. K. A. F. Larsen (Copenhagen ’33), 
of Samso, Denmark, took his place on the 
program on Thursday afternoon, as he had 
to sail for home on Friday. 

In the absence of Dr. Reuben Hilty, chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, 
President Brumley appointed Dr. C. P. 
Fitch to act as chairman pro tem. 

Dr. R. O. C. King (Sydney ’28), of the 
Veterinary Research Station, Glenfield, New 


DR. R. F. EAGLE, TOASTMASTER AT THE BANQUET, PRESENTING DR. TAIT BUTLER, 
OF MEMPHIS, TENN., WITH HIS PAST-PRESIDENT’S KEY AND SCROLL. 


South Wales, Australia, was deeply inter- 
ested in the program of the meeting. 

The New York State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society held a business meeting follow- 
ing the alumni dinners, Friday evening, 
July 8, in the Southeast Banquet Room. 

Dr. C. J. Cooper (Ont. ’02), of Kelton, 
Pembroke, Bermuda, renewed numerous ac- 
quaintances made at the International 
Veterinary Congress in New York in 1934, 

A short business session of the Veteri- 
nary Medical Association of New Jersey 
was held Friday evening, July 8, at 8:30 
o’clock, in Parlor B, Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Drs. W. A. Barnette, of Greenville; F. P. 
Caughman, of Columbia; Hutson P. Dyches, 
of Aiken, and J. H. Moore, of Charleston, 
formed a quartet from the Palmetto State. 

The fifth annual meeting of the House 
of Representatives was attended by dele- 
gates from 37 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Veterinary Corps of the 
U. S. Army. 
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Nebraska was represented by five well- 
known members: Drs. Frank Breed and 
Carl J. Norden, of Lincoln; D. C. Murdock 
and J. D. Ray, of Omaha, and O. H. Per- 
son, of Wahoo. 


Kentucky was represented by a quartet 
of veterinarians consisting of Drs. C. D. 
Carpenter, W. W. Dimock and B. J. Er- 
rington, of Lexington; and J. B. Davison, 
of Elizabethtown. 


A number of the men who served in 
Veterinary Corps No. 1, at Camp Green- 
leaf, during the World War, held a re- 
union in the form of a luncheon in the 
Cafe Rouge on Friday. 

On Friday evening, quite a large party 
made a tour of inspection of the new plant 
of the Sheffield Farms Company. This 
plant is the last word in methods of han- 
dling milk on a large scale. 


The publication of the proceedings of 
each annual meeting of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association, as a spe- 
cial issue of the JOURNAL of the A. V. M. A. 
will be henceforth discontinued. 


An appropriation of $5,000, or as much 
thereof as may be needed, was made toward 
the veterinary exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair. About $15,000 already has 
been raised from other sources. 


Five members from the Gopher State 
were on the register: Drs. C. P. Fitch, H. 
C. H. Kernkamp and B. S. Pomeroy, of 
Saint Paul; George E. Jacobi, of Minne- 
apolis, and Ralph L. West, of Waseca. 


The Sunflower State was well represented 
by six members: Drs. Chas. W. Bower, of 
Topeka; E. R. Frank, E. J. Frick and Rob- 
ert P. Wagers, of Manhattan; John Pugh, 
of Phillipsburg, and M. P. Schlaegel, of 
Beloit. 


Mississippi was credited with five vet- 
erinarians in attendance: Drs. E. S. 
Brashier, Hudson Chadwick and R. H. 
Stewart, of Jackson; John S. W. Whitfield, 
of State College, and D. M. Williams, of 
McComb. 

Alabama did well to have seven members 


registered: Drs. Louis E. Beckham, of Tus- 
caloosa; S. O. Benson, of Foley; W. E. Cot- 


‘DR. HARRY W. JAKEMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD, PRESENTING 
THE A. V. M. A. TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS PRIZE. DR. 

C. M. HARING IS ACCEPTING IT ON BEHALF OF DR. GEORGE H. HART, WINNER , 
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ton, I. S. McAdory, B. T. Simms and L. E. 
Starr, of Auburn, and K. U. Jones, of Bir- 
mingham., 

Rhode Island sent six veterinarians to 
the meeting; Drs. James W. Armstrong, of 
Cranston; J. S. Barber, G. W. Breed and 
John G. Richardson, of Providence; J. P. 
Delaplane, of Kingston, and L. F. Maier, of 
North Scituate. 

Delaware had 55.5 per cent of her mem- 
bers present in the persons of Drs. H. P. 
Eves and W. C. Fetherolf, of Wilmington; 
Louis Levinson, of Middletown; C. C. Pal- 
mer, of Newark; and W. L. Parrott and 
R. M. Sarde, of Dover. 


The eight past-presidents who were not 
in attendance (W. L. Williams, G. H. 
Glover, C. J. Marshall, C. E. Cotton, David 
S. White, Reuben Hilty, R. R. Dykstra and 
J. C. Flynn) will receive their gold keys 
and certificates by mail. 


Six Badger State veterinarians were 
seen at the meeting: Drs. T. H. Ferguson, 
of Lake Geneva; G. A. Gettelman, of Hart- 
ford; James S. Healy and Walter Wisnicky, 
of Madison; A. J. Kletti, of Slinger, and 
F. E. Wilhite, of Merrill. 

New Hampshire had an even half-dozen 
veterinarians at the meeting; Drs. C. A. 
Bottorff and Carl L. Marten, of Durham; 
Carl E. Chase, of Manchester; Fay F. Rus- 


’ sell, of Concord; R. W. Smith, of Laconia, 


and Wilson R. Haubrick, of Claremont. 


Forty-two states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, Australia, Bermuda, 
Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Mexico and Scotland were rep- 
resented at the meeting, giving it a real 
international atmosphere. 

Seven Wolverine members signed the 
register: Drs. D. A. Curtis, of Brecken- 
ridge; E. T. Hallman, B. J. Killham and 
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AT THE BANQUET—MR. GERALD M. 


MINSTER KENNEL CLUB, AND DR. C. 


LIVINGSTON, PRESIDENT OF 


THE WEST- 
P. ZEPP, OF NEW YORK CITY. 
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John W. Patton, of East Lansing; W. A. 
Higgins and A. S. Schlingman, of Detroit, 
and Robert H. Wilson, of Rochester. 


Tennessee had eight members on hand, 
all boosting for Memphis: Drs. Tait Butler, 
John H. Gillmann, E. B. Mount and J. W. 
Scheibler, of Memphis; D. Coughlin and 
M. Jacob, of Knoxville; L. J. Michael, of 
Cleveland, and O. B. Neely, of Union City. 


Florida was another state with six mem- 
bers of the profession present: Drs. J. G. 
Catlett, of Miami; M. W. Emmel and D. 
A. Sanders, of Gainesville; J. L. Ruble, of 
Orlando; John G. Wells, of Palm Beach, 
and W. E. A. Wyman, of Saint Petersburg. 


Georgia contributed six veterinarians to 
the attendance; Drs. L. A. Mosher, of At- 
lanta; J. M. Sutton, of Sylvester; A. W. 
Vornheder, of Griffin; C. C. von Gremp, of 
Decatur; J. C. Schwenke, of Thomasville, 
and Lt. Harry R. Lancaster, of Fort Ben- 
ning. 


AT THE BANQUET—MR. SAMUEL MILBANK, PAST PRESIDENT OF THE WEST- 
MINSTER KENNEL CLUB, AND DR. JOHN R. MOHLER. 
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The following veterinary deans were in 
attendance: McAdory, of Alabama; Dick, 
of Pennsylvania; Newsom, of Colorado; 
Murray, of Iowa; Hagan, of Cornell; 
Brumley, of Ohio; McGilvray, of Ontario; 
Wegner, of Washington, and Marsteller, of 
Texas. 


The Lone Star State sent seven veteri- 
narians to New York: Drs. M. E. Gleason, 
of San Antonio; Frank Hecker, of Hous- 
ton; R. P. Marsteller, H. Schmidt, H. L. 
Van Volkenberg and J. R. Ketchersid, of 
College Station, and Wiley H. Horn, of 
Fort Worth. 


The House of Representatives approved 
a recommendation of the Executive Board, 
that a Special Committee on Rabies be ap- 
pointed, to study the rabies situation, with 
a view to preparing a pamphlet on the dis- 
ease, designed to combat the malicious mis- 
information now being circulated by un- 
official agencies. 
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The Pine Tree State was well represented 
by seven veterinarians—all members of the 
A.V.M.A.: Drs. P. R. Baird, of Waterville; 
L. H. Batchelder, of Presque Isle; M. E. 
Maddocks, of Augusta; Allan J. Neal, of 
Bangor; George M. Potter, of Portland; S. 
W. Stiles, of Falmouth Foreside, and J. F. 
Witter, of Orono. 

The proceedings of the New York con- 
vention, exclusive of the scientific papers 
and discussions, will be published as a sep- 
arate report for distribution among the 
members only. This will appear some time 
during the month of October. The JOURNAL 
will continue to publish the convention pa- 
pers as in the past. 

The 1938 award of the A.V.M.A. 
Twelfth International Veterinary Congress 
Prize was made to Dr. George H. Hart, of 
the University of California, for his work 
on nutrition as a factor in abortion dis- 
ease. Dr. Hart was unable to be present 
at the meeting, so his colleague, Dr. C. M. 
Haring, accepted the award for him. 


Missouri had an even dozen members at 


the convention; Drs. C. Herman Beckman 
and S. W. Haigler, of Saint Louis; E. A. 
Cahill, C. L. Campbell, E. F. Ebert, Chas. 
D. Folse, G. G. Graham, A. T. Kinsley and 


Ashe Lockhart, of Kansas City; H. E. 
Curry, of Jefferson City; J. B. Latshaw, of 
Caruthersville, and C. D. Meredith, of Jop- 
lin. 

Iowa was represented by ten members 
of the profession: Drs. E. A. Benbrook, 
H. D. Bergman and Chas. Murray, of 
Ames; E. S. Dickey, of Ottumwa; J. H. 
‘ Kirchel, of Keokuk; H. P. Lefler and H. J. 
Shore, of Fort Dodge; Grant B. Munger, of 
Cedar Rapids; John H. Copenhaver, of 
Charles City, and W. H. Horn, of Chero- 
kee. 

Washington, D. C., had 18 members reg- 
istered: Drs. I. M. Cashell, J. Raymond 
Curry, A. Eichhorn, Edw. C. Joss, Chas. 
H. Lockwood, C. D. Lowe, Wm. M. Mac- 
Kellar, John R. Mohler, Wm. M. Mohler, 
H. M. O’Rear, E. W. Price, H. W. Schoen- 
ing, J. E. Shillinger, D. I. Skidmore, Mason 
Weadon, A. E. Wight, Col. R. J. Foster and 
Lt. Col. R. A. Kelser. 
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California was well represented with 13 
members of the profession in attendance: 
Drs. W. H. Boynton and C. M. Haring, of 
Berkeley; R. A. Caldwell, of Colusa; B. B. 
Coale, W. L. Curtis, E. E. Jones and John 
F. McKenna, of Los Angeles; W. R. Hin- 
shaw, of Davis; Evelyn Keagy and H. F. 
Keagy, of Beverly Hills; K. F. Meyer, of 
San Francisco, and John L. Tyler, of Whit- 
tier. 

The editorial staff of the JOURNAL held 
a luncheon-meeting on Friday, attended by 
Drs. Jakeman, Brumley and Bergman, 
members of the Special Committee on 
JOURNAL; associate editors Benbrook, Case, 
Farquharson, Fitch, Guard, Kelser, Schroe- 
der and Shillinger, and Editor Hoskins. 
Dr. W. R. Hinshaw represented Associate 
Editor Beach. Four of the staff could not 
attend: Drs. Bryant, Giltner, Millar and 
Mohler. 

North Carolina made a good showing 
with 13 veterinarians on the register: Drs. 
P. M. Abernethy, of Burlington; A. A. 
Husman, Wm. Moore and W. T. Scar- 
borough, of Raleigh; M. M. Leonard and 
Jacob P. Mauney, of Asheville; G. C. Mon- 
roe, of Greensboro; S. A. Nathan, of Chapel 
Hill; J. C. Neal, of Southern Pines; J. W. 
Woods, of Washington; M. H. Jacobs, of 
Fayetteville; Branch Moore, of Kinston, 
and A. C. Yow, of Henderson. 


VERMONT 


The Green Mountain State had an even 
dozen veterinarians registered: Drs. L. H. 
Adams, C. C. Ellis, A. F. Ranney and F. 
Arnold Todd, of Montpelier; F. J. Bards- 
ley, of Burlington; David Hopkins, of 
Brattleboro; Alexander A. Mortimer, of 
Randolph; W. C. Pulsifer, of Woodstock; 
Egbert W. Robinson, of Bellows Falls; E. 
K. Treat, of Manchester Center; E. W. 
Wilson, of Newport and Lt. Col. Louis G. 
Weisman, of Fort Ethan Allen. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois was represented by 17 members: 
Dr. C. A. Brandley and Jesse.Sampson, of 
Urbana; D. M. Campbell, R. F. Eagle, A. 
B. Farkas, L. D. Frederick, H. -Preston 
Hoskins, L. A. Merillat and E, A. Rodier, 
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of Chicago; D. A. Eastman, of Moline; 
Glen D. Grogan, of Aurora; Silas Kempf of 
Roanoke; J. V. Lacroix, of Evanston; N. 
S. Mayo, of Highland Park; L. N. Morin, 
of Clinton; H. C. Rinehart, of Springfield, 
and E. E. Sweebe, of Waukegan. 


INDIANA 


Hoosiers to the number of 14 enjoyed 
the meeting: Drs. L. E. Andres, of Rem- 
ington; J. L. Axby, R. C. Julien and Frank 
J. Muecke, of Indianapolis; C. C. Dobson, of 
New Augusta; D. C. Hancock, of Mays; W. 
C. Kortenber, of New Haven; W. B. Mas- 
sie, of Boston; Chas. E. Sharp, of Green- 
field; T. A. Sigler, of Greencastle; C. Har- 
vey Smith, of Crown Point; Walter F. 
Smith, of Valparaiso; Howard C. Wilson, 
of Muncie, and O. B. Curry, of Morris- 
town, 


PAST-PRESIDENTS 


Nine of the past-presidents were on 
hand at the banquet and received their gold 
keys and certificates: Drs. Tait Butler 
(1900-01), of Memphis, Tenn.; J. R. Moh- 
ler (1912-13), of Washington, D. C.; A. T. 
Kinsley (1921-22), of Kansas City, Mo.; L. 
A. Merillat (1924-25), of Chicago, IIl.; 


A. Sigler (1926-27), of Greencastle, Ind.; 
T. H. Ferguson (1929-30), of Lake Geneva, — 
Wis.; C. P. Fitch (1933-34), of Saint Paul, 
Minn.; R. S. MacKellar, Sr. (1934-35), of 
New York, N. Y.; Col. Robert J. Foster 
(1936-37), of Washington, D. C. 


MARYLAND 


Sixteen veterinarians from Maryland 
were on hand: Drs. A. B. Crawford, of 
Beltsville; Wm. R. Crawford, L. J. Poelma 
and Mark Welsh, of College Park; E. B. 
Dibbell, E. D. Kennedy and B. N. Win- 
chester, of Baltimore; John D. Gadd, of 
Towson; Alex Gow, Jr., of Frederick; J. 
Walter Hastings, of Cambridge; J. J. 
Jones, of La Plata; C. W. Miller, of Eas- 
ton; Wm. Dekker-van Ghyl, of Annapolis; 
F. S. Wharton, of Centerville; C. L. But- 
ler, of Easton, and E. E. Ruebush, of Silver 


VIRGINIA 


The old I Dominion sent 17 members of 
the profession to the convention: Drs. R. A. 
Blackman, of Vienna; R. L. Booth, of 
Middleburg; R. Marshall Codd, of Norfolk; 
T. W. Cole, of Arlington; H. T. Farmer, J. 


T. M. Galloway, H. H. Rowe, Taylor P. Rowe, 


VITAMIN DEFICIENCY 


(Left to right) Mr. Edward Franklin, Dr. M. L. 
Dr. Nevin R. Craver, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
Digest. 


wick, N. J.; 


Morris and Mr. W. Eckert, of New Bruns- 
and a representative of Reader's 
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and J. P. McDonough, of Richmond; J. E. 
Greer, of Pulaski; J. L. Hartman, of Fort 
Monroe; Jesse Hayes, of Alexandria; Solo- 
mon §. Mirin, of Independence; Edward E. 
Thompson and Mark H. Toroian, of Roan- 
oke; Walter J. Williams, of Upperville, and 
Millard M. Woods, of Salem. 


CANADA 


Canadian veterinarians were 
in attendance: Drs. A. E. Cameron, F. A. 
Humphreys and Bruce D. Kennedy, of Ot- 
tawa; John W. Groves, of Hamilton, Ont; 
C. S. Harris, of Magog, Que.; J. S. Jasmin 
and Thomas Harper, of Montreal; G. C. 
Lawrence, of Lindsay, Ont.; C. D. McGil- 
vray, of Guelph, Ont.; Alan C. Secord and 
John E. Leeson, of Toronto; A. M. Wilson, 
of Wheatley, Ont.; J. T. Akins, of Fred- 
ericton, N. B.; L. A. Gendreau, of Sher- 
brook, Que.; T. M. Matthews, of Hamil- 
ton, Ont.; W. E. Swales, of Macdonald Col- 
lege, Que.; and J. M. Veilleux, of Quebec. 


ELECTION 


The A. V. M. A. ballot-box made the trip 
from Chicago to New York and back with- 
out being opened. There was no contest 


for any of the elective offices. Dr. Cas- 
sius Way, of New York City, was made 
president-elect. The following constitute 
the list of vice-presidents: First Vice- 
President, Dr. W. H. Ivens, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Second Vice-President, Dr. W. H. 
Lytle, Salem, Ore.; Third Vice-President, 
Dr. J. H. Gillmann, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Fourth Vice-President, Dr. E. A. Watson, 
Hull, Quebec, Canada; Fifth Vice-Presi- 


- dent, Dr. H. E. Curry, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Dr. M. Jacob, of Knoxville, Tenn., was re- 
élected for another term, his twenty-first. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut contributed 29 veterinarians 
to the attendance total: Drs. J. G. Ander- 
son and Ernest H. Patchen, of Milford; H. 
C. Balzer, of Meriden; F. F. Bushnell, of 
Manchester; Joseph DeVita, James J. Fla- 
herty and J. Wm. Watt, of New Haven; 
E. R. Dimock, of Merrow; Chas. E. Flax- 
man, of Darien; James H. Floyd and M. H. 
Ryan, of Stamford; P. H. Gerlach, of Bran- 
ford; A. T. Gilyard and Richard Gilyard, 
of Waterbury; John W. Knapp, of Litch- 
field; V. M. Knapp, of Danbury; Edwin 
Laitinen, of West Hartford; Wm. R. Leg- 


SMALL-ANIMAL EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 


(Left to right) Dr. J. DeVita, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. C. W. Bower, Topeka, Kan.; Mr. D. 
F. Green, New Brunswick, N. J.; Dr. I. E. Newsom, Fort Collins, Colo.; Dr. E. Laitinen, 
West Hartford, Conn.; Mr. J. B. Allison, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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gett, of Westport; G. H. Ludins, of Hart- 
ford; Neil W. Pieper, of Middletown; John 
A. Rathbone, of New London; Jean V. 
Smith, of Norwalk; J. B. Skelton, Earl F. 
Schofield and A. J. Ward, of Greenwich; 
R. J. Stadler, of New Britain; R. F. Strass- 
burger, of Newtown; M. C. Thompson, of 
Sharon, and I. R. Vail, of Bristol. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Just three dozen veterinarians from the 
Bay State answered the roll-call: Drs. E. 
M. Aldrich, of Belmont; Carl R. Benton, 
of Salem; F. L. Briggs, of Attleboro; W. 
R. Carroll, of Brookline; A. S. Cleaves, of 
Gardner; E. A. Crossman, H. W. Jakeman, 
P. H. Mullowney, Gerry B. Schnelle and 
R. F. Vermilya, of Boston; E. A. de Va- 
rennes, of Quincy; W. H. Dodge, of Leo- 
minster; Thos. A. Doyle, of Natick; Chas. 
G. Hall and E. A. Woelffer, of Malden; J. 
B. Lentz and Henry Van Roekel, of Am- 
herst; R. A. Lombard, of Auburndale; 
Francis X. Maguire, of East Walpole; W. 
F. McNamara, Warren L. Thayer and Ray- 
mond F. Witt, of Worcester; G. F. O’Mal- 
ley, of Clinton; L. A. Paquin, of Webster; 
Harry W. Peirce, of West Medford; P. E. 
Phillips, of Winchendon; A. H. Russell, 
of Concord; R. H. Stewell, of Milton; R. N. 
Shaw, of Northboro; W. R. Smith, of North 
Brookfield; C. Thibeault, of Wakefield; 
Chas. H. Tilton, of Framingham; E. J. 
Welch, of New Bedford; Lt. Col. J. F. 
Crosby, of Fort Devens; Lt. Leo L. Lieber- 
man and Lt. Col. Raymond Randall, of Bos- 
ton. 

OHIO 


Buckeye veterinarians to the number of 
52 honored President Brumley with their 
presence: Drs. D. W. Ashcraft, Wm. E. 
Bills, J. T. Burriss, C. R. Donham, B. H. 
Edgington, W. J. Embree, T. C. Fitzgerald, 
Leonard W. Goss, J. D. Grossman, W. F. 
Guard, Chas. P. Head, Walter R. Hobbs, 
J. W. Jackman, J. S. Katz, J. H. Knapp, 
W. R. Krill, John W. Mills, R. E. Nichols, 
R. E. Rebrassier, Kenneth F. Smith and 
C. A. Woodhouse, of Columbus; F. R. Butz 
and A. R. Theobald, of Cincinnati; C. H. 
Case and J. F. Planz, of Akron; N. S. 


Craver, of Youngstown; E. M. DeTray, of 
Napoleon; J. C. Fitzgerald, of Amelia; Geo. 
L. Frese, of Toledo; K. K. Goekjian and E. 
Himsel, of Cleveland; O. B. Hess and H. D. 
Sheeran, of Fostoria; Walter W. Hyde, of 
Wellington; W. A. James, of Warren; Rich- 
ard Klaiber, of West Carrollton; W. R. 
Lukens, of Hillsboro; George U. Marchand, 
of Uhrichsville; C. J. Mikel, of Lakewood; 
L. R. Richardson, of Ravenna; E. W. Rob- 
erts, of Reynoldsburg; M. W. Scothorn, of 
Ashville; R. C. Shafer, of West Alexan- 
dria; A. J. Sirilo, of Windsor; G. V. Spayth, 
of Bloomville; James E. Stansbury, of 
Athens; R. D. Stewart, of Wren; C. D. 
Turney, of Eaton; W. M. Vogel, of Dayton; 
Fred Von Kaenel, of Bucyrus; W. B. Wash- 
burn, of Tiffin, and F. A. Zimmer, of Pa- 
toska. 


Visitors at the Journal Office " 


Quite a number of prominent veterin- 
arians have paid their respects to the Jour- 
NAL office during recent months. Among 
those who have called at the office, on one 
mission or another, are the following: Dr. 
Andreas Hernes, of Harstad, Norway, who 
was in Chicago to study methods of meat 
inspection; Dr. Kirkpatrick, of the Public 
Health Department, Johannesburg, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, who was visiting a num- 
ber of American cities in making a study 
of abattoirs; Dr. John Reichel, Technical 
Director, Sharp and Dohme, Glenolden, Pa., 
on his way to the A. M. A. meeting in San 
Francisco; Dr. Russell A. Runnells, of Iowa 
State College, who was in Chicago arrang- 
ing for illustrations for his new book; Dr. 
B. B. Coale, Deputy Live Stock Inspector, 
Los Angeles County Live Stock Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles, Calif., on his way home 
from the New York meeting; Dr. F. Rosen- 
busch, of the University of Buenos Aires, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Dr. Arthur Sif- 
holm, District Veterinarian, Katrincholm, 
Sweden; Dr. Jos. X. Parent, of Foley, 
Minn., on his way to Europe; Dr. John H. 
Gillmann, of Memphis, Tenn., and Dr. W. 
L. Curtis, of Los Angeles, Calif., both on 
their way home from the New York con- 
vention. 
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PUBLICITY 


The Diamond Jubilee Convention of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 
held in New York, July 5-9, 1938, received 
more publicity than any meeting of any 
veterinary organization ever held. This is 
a rather positive statement, but it is made 
without the slightest hesitation and with no 
fear of contradiction. The publicity cam- 


paign was divided into two phases: (1) pre-’ 


convention, from about December 1, 1937, 
to June 30, 1938, and (2) convention, from 
about July 1 to the close of the meeting on 
July 9. 

The pre-convention publicity was directed 
from the A.V.M.A. headquarters, in Chi- 
cago, and was confined largely to news 
releases supplied to veterinary journals, vet- 
erinary house organs, farm papers, live 
stock publications, pet magazines, and news- 
papers through the three wire services (As- 
sociated Press, United Press and Interna- 
tional News Service). Twenty-five thousand 
convention “stickers” were distributed to 


members and firms dealing with veterina- 
rians, for use on their mail. 

The convention publicity was handled by 
the Bureau of Industrial Service, a sub- 
sidiary of Young and Rubicam, advertising 
agency, in coOperation with the Committee 


on Local Arrangements. One of the first 
things done was to release advance stories 
to several hundred newspapers in the home 
towns and cities of veterinarians who were 
to contribute to the program. It is definite- 
ly known that at least 150 articles appeared 
in local papers as the result of this effort. 

As soon as the convention got under way, 
news articles were prepared and released 
to the three wire services. Up to July 22, 
over 600 newspaper and magazine clippings 
indicated that these stories had been used 
by publications in 291 cities in 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, with a total 
circulation of approximately 70,000,000. 
Clippings are still being received, as this is 
being written. 

In News Week for July 18, there was a 
splendid article, illustrated by three pic- 
tures, giving some of the highlights of the 
meeting. In the July 25 issue of Life, was 


a full-page reproduction of a photograph 
taken in the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania while the large-animal clinic 
was in progress. It is reported that Life 
has nearly 2,000,000 readers. 

The convention stories that were used 
by the newspapers to the greatest extent 
were: (1) the report of Dr. T. A. Sigler, 
on the horse and mule situation throughout 
the country; (2) the statements made by 
Dr. J. R. Mohler, on artificial insemination ; 
the banquet address of Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein; comments on meat diets, by Mr. R. C. 
Pollock; the observations made by Dr. C. P. 
Zepp, that city dogs enjoy better health 
and live longer than their country cousins; 
the selection of Memphis for the 1939 con- 
vention, and the election of Dr. Cassius Way 
as president-elect. 

Seven radio broadcasts were made during 
the meeting, three of these being over na- 
tional hookups—the red network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. The four others were 
over local New York City stations—W MCA, 
WINS, WNYC and WHN. Nine members 
of the A.V.M.A. participated in these broad- 
casts: 


Dr. W. W. Dimock, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. E. J. Frick, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Dr. Wm. A. Hagan, New York State 
Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. S. W. Haigler, president of the Amer- 
ican Animal Hospital Association, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

Dr. John G. Hardenbergh, Director of 
Laboratories, Walker-Gordon Laboratory 
Company, Plainsboro, N. J. 

Dr. Robert S. MacKellar, Sr., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

Dr. Chas. J. McAnulty, president of the 
Veterinary Medical Association of New 
Jersey. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, 
reau of Animal Industry, 
B.C. 

Dr. Cassius Way, New York, N. Y. 


The most unusual broadcast was the NBC 
“pet clinic,” at 5:15 p.m. on July 6, over 
WEAF. Drs. Frick, Haigler and Mc- 
Anulty, assisted by seven little children, 
conducted the broadcast. Calvin Keech, of 
NBC, was the announcer. The children 
asked questions about pet animals and the 
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veterinarians gave the answers. Records 
] were made of all seven broadcasts and these 
will become a part of the permanent rec- 
ords of the Diamond Jubilee Convention of 


€ 
the A.V.M.A. 

j As as example of the kind of pre-conven- 

t tion publicity received, we are quoting an 


editorial entitled “Veterinary Diamond Ju- 
t bilee,” from the Chicago Daily Drovers’ 
Journal, of June 24: 


The American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation was 75 years old on June 9. And 
: that calls for a Diamond Jubilee conven- | 


City. If a suggestion were in order it 
would be to do the celebrating in a section 


tion on July 5-9, to be held in New ri 


The association declares that practically 
all of the progress made in veterinary 
practice has been made since organization 
in 1863. And that the aid of competent 
veterinarians is of vital concern to farm- 
ers is shown by the estimate that animal 


Just about the time of Gettysburg and 
prompted by the havoc of disease and de- 
struction among animals resulting from the 
civil war, the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association was formed in New York 
City, and now, after three-quarters of a 
century of continuous valued service, the 
association is back here for an annual 
convention. 


The suffering, financial loss and down- 
right sorrow prevented by members of 
the association are beyond estimation. But 
it is an obvious certainty that the effec- 
tiveness of this work has been increased 


enormously by the association itself. 


Owners of dogs and cats will feel a 


_ special warmth toward the assembled vet- 
_ erinarians. It is the pet nowadays and 
not the horse which provides the prin- 


change and adjustment the association has 
had to recognize in its lifetime. 


But in their practical work of safe- 
guarding livestock production, the veter- 
inarians also have made an indispensable 


specializing in live stock, for that is where > ‘ , : l 
veterinary practice is most common and cipal practice for city-dwelling members 
most beneficial. of the protession. That is one notable 


diseases take a toll of 300 million dollars 


of agricultural income. If the work of 


place for themselves in the industry of the 


honorable recognition and appreciation. 


a year, which is between 3 and 4 per cent country. On many counts they deserve 


the veterinarians saved no more to farm- 
ers than the annual loss, their contribu- 
tion to agriculture would be almost in- 
estimable. 

But it isn’t doing justice to veterinary 
science to confine its helpfulness to the 
brute creation, for human beings have 
benefited in better health and longer life. 
The battle against tuberculosis and un- 
dulant fever are cases in point. 


The following editorial, entitled, “Con- 
gratulations,” from the Pennsylvania Farm- 
er, of June 18, also is typical. 


The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation will celebrate the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of its founding at its annual met- 
ing to be held at New York, July 5th-9th. 
We congratulate the Association not merely 
on its years but on its achievements. It 
has always stood for high standards—in 
personnel, in education and in _ service. 
Seventy-five years ago the service of the 
profession of veterinary medicine was lit- 
tle appreciated. It is not yet sufficiently 
appreciated but it is better understood and 
more highly valued now than ever before. 
As the country gets older and wiser its 
value to our animal industry and to our 
human health will be realized, to a degree 
even beyond the dreams of the founders of 
the Association. 


The New York World-Telegram, on the 
closing day of the meeting, commented 
editorially on the work of the veterinarian 
as follows’ ~ ~~~ ~~~ 


Throughout all sections of the country, 


editorials appeared in the daily press. The 
following, under the caption, “Taking Bet- 
ter Care of Dogs,” appeared in the Sterling 
(Ill.) Gazette for July 9: 


The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, convened in New York, announced 
that it had 4,800 members, the greatest 
number in history. Human healers are 
recorded from earliest day; St. Luke was 
reputed to be a physician. But the pro- 
fession of guarding the health and saving 
lives of animals is comparatively new, and 
veterinarians, like non-surgical physicians, 
dentists and psychiatrists, seldom win pub- 
lic plaudits for their most brilliant reme- 
dial achievements. 


Yet with the horse now so far removed 
from the daily life picture of most people, 
apparently this record registration of 
veterinarians is due to more humane so- 
licitude for dogs and other household pets 
by their owners. Pet hospitals are numer- 
ous in metropolitan centers, and domestic 
animals which in former years were al- 


lowed to suffer or die from various dis- 


eases, without expert attention, are now 
often cared for by veterinarians in the 
main as devoted to the healing art as 
those who treat human beings. 


Both they and the owners who thus 
recognize a solemn responsibility for their 
dumb friends are gaining in number, a 
fact which is a tribute to a more enlight- 
ened age. 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


In selecting Dr. Henry Dale Bergman for 
the presidency of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, the members again 
went to the field of veterinary education. A 
glance over the records shows that on eight 
other occasions, during the past 25 years, 
we have gone to our veterinary colleges for 
a leader. So, Dr. Bergman takes his place 


in the line with such distinguished educa- . 


tors as Marshall, Moore, Cary, White, 
Stange, Adams, Dykstra and Brumley. 

Our new president was born at Newton, 
Iowa, on November 22, 1886. He attended 
local schools and was graduated from high 
school in 1904. His family had extensive 
interests of one kind or another and, early 
in life, Dr. Bergman became familiar with 
many of the problems connected with tke 
live stock industry, particularly the hand- 
ling of animal diseases. Although brought 
up in a family most members of which en- 
tered the field of business, the subject of 
this sketch was attracted to the study of 
veterinary medicine. As a result, when the 
1910 class in veterinary medicine was grad- 
uated from Iowa State College, the name of 
Henry Dale Bergman graced the list with 
honors. 

Dr. Bergman pursued graduate work in 
physiology and pharmacology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and returned to Iowa 
State College in 1911 as Assistant Profes- 
sor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharma- 
cology. In 1913, he was advanced to an as- 
sociate professorship and, three years later, 
was made Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology, a position which he still 
holds. He is a member of the Administra- 
tive Board of Iowa State College and of sev- 
eral important faculty committees. He has 
represented the Division of Veterinary 
Medicine on the Committee for Graduate 
Study for many years. 

Just 25 years ago, Dr. Bergman joined 
the A. V. M. A. He was A. V. M. A. Resi- 
dent Secretary for Iowa (1917-18 and 
1919-21) and has served on many commit- 
tees, including the old Committee on In- 
telligence and Education (1918-22), the 
Special Committee on Unofficial Veterinary 


Remedies (1919-20) and the Committee on 
Local Arrangements for the Des Moines 
meeting, 1923-24. He served as chairman 
of the Committee on Proprietary Pharma- 
ceuticals ever since it was organized, in 
1927. He was the first veterinarian to serve 
in the revision of the National Formulary. 
He is chairman of the Associate Committee 
on Veterinary Preparations, representing 
the A. V. M. A., and even though the N. F. 
VI became official on June 1, 1936, work 
continues on revision supplements. He 
served as secretary of the Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Association from 1918 to 1923 and 
as president in 1924. He is a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and a member of the Iowa Acad- 
emy of Science. He was delegate to the 
Eleventh International Veterinary Con- 
gress, in London, in 1930, and is a member 
of the National Committee for the United 
States for the Thirteenth Congress to be 
held in Switzerland this month. He is a 
member of Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi 
Lambda Upsilon and Phi Zeta, and is rec- 
ognized by a biographical sketch in both 
“American Men of Science” and “Who’s 
Who in America.” 

Dr. Bergman finds time to be active in the 
administration of intercollegiate athletics 
at Iowa State College, as a member of the 
Athletic Council, and in recent years he has 
been faculty representative to the Missouri 
Valley Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
(Big Six Conference), of which he has 
served as chairman and is now secretary. 
He is a member of the City Planning Com- 
mission for the city of Ames. His family 
consists of his wife and one daughter, the 
latter a 1937 graduate of Iowa State Col- 
lege in Home Economics Education and now 
teaching at Bondurant, Iowa. 

President Bergman served as a member 
of the special committee of the Executive 
Board which worked so arduously the past 
year on problems involved in the reorgani- 
zation of the A. V. M. A. He continues as 
a member of the same committee this year, 
serving with Drs. H. W. Jakeman and Os- 
car V. Brumley. He has announced that he 
will follow the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, namely, to spend 
a limited amount of time attending meet- 
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HENRY DALE BERGMAN, D. V. M. 
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ings of veterinary associations and more 
time to contacting other groups in the in- 


terest of the veterinary profession. 


Announcement has been made that Dr. 
George Hilton, Veterinary Director General 
of Canada, is about to retire on superan- 
nuation after 33 years of distinguished 
service. 
at the conclusion of a retiring leave of six 
months. 


DR. GEORGE HILTON = 


_" Hilton was appointed Chief Veterin- 
ary Inspector, Health of Animals Branch, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, in 
May, 1905, and was promoted to the office 
of Veterinary Director General in 1924. 
During his incumbency Canada did not have 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 
There has not been a case of dourine during 
the past 18 years. Sheep scab has not been 
reported for ten years. Bang’s disease is 
being effectively dealt with. Cases of hog 
cholera, glanders, mange and rabies are 
comparatively rare. More than one-third 
of all cattle in Canada are under supervi- 
sion in connection with the tuberculosis 
eradication program. 


His retirement becomes effective. 


month. 
_bergh, of Plainsboro, N. J., was elected 


From 1918 until 1932, Dr. Hilton repre- 
sented Canada on the Executive Board of 
the A. V. M. A. During two of these years, 
he served the Board as chairman. 

Dr. A. E. Cameron, Chief Veterinary In- 
spector, will be Acting Veterinary Director 
General until a successor to Dr. Hilton is 
definitely appointed. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD ELECTIONS 


The regular elections in Executive Board 
District 2 (Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware) and in District 3 (Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin) came to a close during 
May. In District 2, Dr. L. A. Merillat, of 
Chicago, present incumbent, was elected for 


_ another term of five years, beginning at the 


close of the meeting in New York this 
In District 3, Dr. J. G. Harden- 


from a field of seven candidates. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. E. P. Althouse, of Sunbury, Pa., 
who has been a member of the Board since 
1928, and will assume his office at the close 
of the New York meeting. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ERADICATES 
TUBERCULOSIS 


On July 1, 1938, the last three counties 


in South Dakota completed the tuberculin- 
i testing of all cattle in these counties 


(Turner, Clay and Union), with the result 
that the state has been officially designated 
a modified accredited area by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

South Dakota is the 47th state to attain 
the distinction of practically eradicating 
bovine tuberculosis. During the past year, 
approximately 600,000 cattle throughout 
the state were given the tuberculin test. 

California is now the only state that is 
not accredited. Several counties in the 
state have not reduced the incidence of 
tuberculosis below one-half of 1 per cent, 
which is the requirement for accreditation. 


Six skunks are now a part of the animal 
population at the Brookfield (Chicago) Zoo. 
They are said to be quite well behaved. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


With the first listing of 51 applications 
for membership this month and the second 
listing of 65 applications, we have a total 
of 116 applications pending. The applica- 
tions given second listing this month will 
be completed September 1, and those given 
first listing this month will be completed 
October 1. These 116 new members will put 
out membership total well above the 4,800 
mark and within striking distance of 5,000, 
a goal for which we have been striving for 
quite some time. 

One way in which non-members can show 
their appreciation of the revamped JOUR- 
NAL of the A. V. M. A. is by joining the 
national organization and supporting it 
with their dues. It has been said on nu- 
merous occasions that the old JOURNAL did 
not meet the desires of the rank and file of 
the veterinary profession throughout the 
country, and one of the main objectives in 
revamping the JOURNAL has been to make 
it a publication that would more nearly 
satisfy the literary desires of most of the 
veterinarians throughout the country. 


Therefore, say a good word for the JOUR- 
NAL and the A. V. M. A. whenever you 
meet a colleague who is not a member. 
Suggest that he drop a line to the Secretary 
and ask for an application for membership. 


(See July, 1938, JouRNAL) 


First LISTING 


Courter, Ropert D. 
10 S. Belvidere St., Richmond, Va. _— 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1936. Vouchers: 
J. M. Galloway and L. A. Merillat. 


Curtis, ROBERT 
422 Edgewater PIl., Portage, Wis. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1938. Vouch- 
ers: C. R. Donham and James S. Healy. 


Davis, JoHN A. 
Buxton, N. Dak. 
D. V. M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1916. 
 pomgaaaae T. O. Brandenburg and Frederick 
ow. 


Deminec, Davip F. 
123 Andrews St., Massena, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1914. Vouchers: 
Cassius Way and C. P. Fitch. 


DBUBLER, JOSEPHINE 
Newtown, Pa. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1938. 
Vouchers: E. T. Booth and G. A. Dick. 


DICKMAN, ANDREW J. 
Box 622, Elko, Nev. 
D. V. M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 
1915. Vouchers: Edward Records and L. R. 
Vawter. 


Park River, N. Dak. 
B. V. Sce., Ontario Veterinary College, 1910. 
Vouchers: T. O. Brandenburg and Fred- 
erick Low. 


Essex, JOHN J. 
U. S. Quarantine Sta., Rosebank, L. I., N. Y. 
D. V. M., George Washington University, 1914. 
Vouchers: Lt. Col. R. A. Kelser, W. F. Guard 
and Lt. Col. E. M. Curley. 


FieLtp, Lincotn E. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1930. Vouchers: 


Middleburgh, N. Y. 

c. ©. Ellis and Gordon Danks. 
FITZGERALD, FRANCIS J. 

376 Lunenburg St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

B. V. Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1937. 

Vouchers: W. H. Harrie 

Peirce. 


Fairmount, N. Dak. aren 
D. V. M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1915. 
Vouchers: T. O. Brandenburg and Frederick 
Low. 

ForRTUNE, STEVEN G. 
39 Livestock Exchange Bldg., Wichita, Kan. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1911. Vouch- 
ers: Walter A. Smith and C. W. Barnhart. 


FRANKS, Ropert D. 


> 


769 Vance Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


D. V. M., Texas A. & M. College, 1938. Vouch- 
ers: John H. Gillmann and R. P. Marsteller. 


‘FRAZER, JAMES A. 

 R. 1, Annandale, N. J. 
V. M. D., University of Pensylvania, 1937. 
Vouchers: A. Henry Craige, Jr., and John 
D. Case. 


GREENLEE, LT. Cot. CHRISTIAN W. 
Governors Island, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1911. Vouch- 
ers: Lt. Col. R. A. Kelser and Lt. Col. R. T. 
Seymour. 


GRoDIN, IRvING R. 
Box 844, San Juan, P. R. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1937. Vouchers: 
J. M. Wingate and Edward W. Frahm. 


HALEY, JOHN S. 
1128 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 
D. V. M., Kansas State College, 1938. Vouch- 
ers: Edwin J. Frick and Chas. W. Bower. 
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HAUBRICH, WILSON R. 
Claremont, N. H. 
Vv. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1937. 
Vouchers: C. A. Bottorff and C. L. Martin. 


‘HESTER, R. 

» University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
D. V. M., Colorado State College, 1935; M. S., 
University of Minnesota, 1938. Vouchers: 
Wm. H. Feldman, C. F. Schlotthauer and Rob- 
ert Graham. 


HILLSTROM, WERNER F. 
825 Bond Ave., Collinsville, Ill. 
D. V. M., Michigan State College, 1936. sbasneal 
ers: G. H. Bruns and J. D. Nolan. 


HoFSTRAND, CARL H. 

Churchs Ferry, N. Dak. 

V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1913. 
- Vouchers: T. O. Brandenburg and Frederick 


Hout, ALFRED L. 
233 Rodes Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
¥,. Cornell University, 1935. Vouc hers: 
. E. Hull and Leonard J. Goss. ; 


Witey H. 
1627 Grand Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. = 
D. V. M., Texas A. & M. College, 1937. Vouch- 
ers: R. P. Marsteller and Matthew E. Gleason. 


HuGHES, LELAND S. 
1327 8th Ave., Worthington, Minn. 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1938. Vouch- 
ers: Chas. Murray and C. H. Covault. 


JACKSON, Guy S. 
118 W. Church St., Frederick, Md. 
D. V. M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1913. 
Vouchers: A. A. Edelin and E. D. Kennedy. 


JACOBS, JOSEPH 
4910 15th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
D. V. S., New York University, 1918. Vouch- 
ers: E. H. Baumann, Frederic C. Willson 
and A. G. Hall. 


Kritt, ABRAHAM A. 

7" 429 First Ave., Albany, Ga. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1920. Vouch- 
ers: C. A. Klein and E. C. Khuen. 


LEESON, JOHN E. 
11-23 Saint Albans, Toronto, Ont. 
B. V. Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1936. 
Vouchers: Alan C. Secord and G. W. Law- 
rence. 


Lone, Ray 
Upham, N. Dak. 
D. V. M., Colorado State College, 1916. Vouch- 
ers: T. O. Brandenburg and Frederick Low. 
LuUTVACK, Harry A. 
2194 Barnes Ave., New York, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1937. Vouchers: 
Edward W. Frahm and E. E. Maas. 


MASSINGER, WESLEY 
Chalfont, Pa. 
Vv. S., New York College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, 1894. Vouchers: G. A. Dick and W. 


MontTGoMERY, LANcor R. 


Casselton, N. Dak. 


D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1914. Vouch- 
ers: TT. O. Brandenburg and Frederick Low. 


MonTGOMERY, ROSCOE G. 
Cogswell, N. Dak. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1917. Vouch- 
ers: Frederick Low and T. O. Brandenburg. 


Moore, Epwarp C. 
52 Pleasant St., Waterville, Me. 
B. V. Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1937. 
Vouchers: J. F. Witter and P. R. Baird. 


NICHOLSON, LYLE G. 
Western Washington Exp. Sta., 
Wash. 
B. S., D. V. M., State College of Washington, 
1937. Vouchers: C. M. Hamilton and C. E. 


Sawyer. 


Puyallup, 


OSTEEN, OSWALD L. 
Box 83, Beltsville, Md. 
D. V. M., University of Georgia, 1928. Vouch- 
ers: A. D. MacDonald and William M. Moh- 
ler. 


OweENs, F.. HERBERT, JR. 
36 White House Pike, Audubon, N. J. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1934. 
Vouchers: R. A. Hendershott and L. Blake 
Davis. 


PRCHAL, CHARLES J. 
5434 S. 22nd St., Omaha, Neb. 
D. V. M., Kansas State College, 1933. Vouch- 
ers: Wm. F. Osterholtz and E. M. Clark. 


RUDMAN, HENRY 
1915 Morris Ave., Union, N. J. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1935. Vouchers: 
H. J. Milks and J. B. Engle. 


SCHNAAS, WILLIAM 
Motolinia No. 2, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
V. M. D., Uiversity of Mexico, 1936. Vouch- 
ers: C. L. Campbell, Adolph Eichhorn and 
Luis Santa Maria. 


SCHUTZ, FREDERICK W. 
Brewster, N. Y. 
B. S., Cornell University, 1931; 
Cornell University, 1933. Vouchers: 
Ellis and Gordon Danks. 


SMITH, CoNnNoR D. 
Standish, Mich. 
D. V. M., Michigan State College, 1930. 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and B. J. Killham. 


SuTTon, JAMES M. 
Sylvester, Ga. 
D. V. M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 
1914. Vouchers: A. A. Husman and L. A. 
Mosher. 


THOMAS, GEORGE O., JR. 
769 Vance Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
D. V. M. Texas A. & M. College, 1938. Vouch: 
ers: John H. Gillmann and R. P. Marsteller. 


Van De ERVE, JACOB 
222 8th Ave. S. E., Minot, N. Dak. 
M. D. C., Chicago Veterinary College, 1910. 
Vouchers: T. O. Brandenburg and Fred: 
erick Low. 


D. V. 
© 


Vorkm ar, Fritz 


1935 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, III. 

D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1931; M. S. 
Ohio State University, 1932. Vouchers: 0. 
Norling-Christensen and H. Preston Hoskins. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


WALKER, EArt C. 


1110 7th Ave. S., Fargo, N. Dak. 


B. V. Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1918. 
Vouchers: Joseph H. Winslow and Frederick 
Low. 


WERMUTH, JOHN J. 
R. 1, Box 200, Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1912. Vouchers: 
H. C. Stephenson and E. T. Faulder. 


WILLIAMS, Davip M. 
McComb, Miss. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1919. Vouch- 
ers: E. S. Brashier and John H. Gillmann. 


WILLIAMS, THERON 
Box 844, San Juan, P. R. 
D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1937. 
Vouchers: Edward W. Frahm and E. E. 
Maas. 

WoopcocK, JORDAN G. 
Walken Farm, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Vv. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1938. 
Vouchers: <A. Henry Craige, Jr., and Cas- 
sius Way. 


Applications Pending 


SECOND LISTING 
(See July, 1938, JouRNAL) 


Allen, Hubert L., R. F. D., Gallion, Ala. 

Bachtel, David H., R. 2, Cleveland Ave. Ext., 
Canton, Ohio 

Bailey, William H., 
Joseph, Mo. 

Barga, Willard J., South Center St., Versailles, 
Ohio 

Bennett, Jay H., 838 N. 2nd St., Marshfield, Ore. 

Blumberg, Victor H., 301 Flat Iron Bldg., Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


811 E. Hyde Park, Saint 


Breed, Granville W., 1684 Broad St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Bruce, Ronald H., 925 Washington St., Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

Cassias, Charles S., 8043 Wornall Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Cook, Earl W., Kinsman, Ohio 
Davidson, Arthur H., 935 Idlewild Court, Lex- 


ington, Ky. 
Dorgan, William F., 2233 Neil Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 


Eagle, Thomas M., Savannah, Mo. 


Edmonds, Russell S., 720 W. State St., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Eippert, Paul E., 309 S. Main St., Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio 


Farney, Joseph A., 4314 Main St., Kansas City, 
M 


0. 
Friderici, William J., Camden, Ohio 
Goss, Raymond C., Middlebury, Vt. 
Gregg, Merwin J., Box 97, Farmville, N. C. 
Harney, John R., Box 385, Woodbury, N. J. 
Haynie, Fred B., Beaver, Utah 

Holmes, C. Harold, Versailles Rd., Lexington, 


Jackson, Ivin M. Manassa, Colo. 

re Marvin H., 140 Ruth St., Fayetteville, 
N. C. 

Jimison, Robert L., 211 Kinderkamack, North 

Hackensack, N. J. 


Jones, John D., 20 Randall St., Providence, R. I. 

Kelley, Lawrence L., 221 S. Andrews, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

King, Jack A., R. 3, Box 20a, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Lang, George K., Dept. of Agr. and Markets, i 

Madison, Wis. 
Lewis, Raymond R., Sidney, III. 

Lusk, Neal D., 4628 Topper Ave., Ashtabula, 

Ohio 
McClave, Philip L., 9088 Santa Monica Blvd., 

West Hollywood, Calif. 
McCornack, Rod C., 851 17th St., Merced, Calif. = 
McIntyre, Thomas M., 225 W. Oak St., Fort ro 

Collins, Colo. 
Matthews, T. McCrae, 497 Main St. E., Hamil- > 

ton, Ont. 
Maxwell, Isaac H., Lost Creek, W. Va. ; 
Montgomery, Otto L., Richfield, Utah 
Moore, Rufus O., Jr., Havana, Ala. 
Nipko, Roy A., Castle Rock, Colo. 

Ott, Herbert I., Ohio State University, Co 
lumbus, Ohio 
Ozanian, Charles H., R. 8, Box 396, Fresno, 

Calif. 

Pearce, Charles D., 245 Boulevard, Scarsdale, 

Pleuger, Carl A., 2146 Freeman Ave., Cincin- : 

nati, Ohio 
Pounden, William D., Cedaredge, Colo. 

Proctor, Delano L., 617 Price Ave., Lexington, — 

Ky. 
Propp, Harold, 519 E. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, +3 ’ 

Okla. 
Queener, Edgar H., 305 W. 5th and Gay St., ae 

Knoxville, Tenn. « 


Rands, Robert A., Lattingtown Rd., Glen Cove, 7 

Rawnsley, Melville C., 409 E. 19th St., Chester, 
Pa. 

Reinow, Bert, 434 W. Magnolia Ave., Auburn, 
Ala. 

Ruch, D. Dallas, Wright Apt., 

Ruggles, Alfred C., 841 N. E. 
land, Ore. 

Servais, Harold A., 232 -W. Magnolia Ave., Au- 
burn, Ala. 

Sharp, Charles E., 243 W. North St., 
field, Ind. 

Sheetz, Lt. Harold O., Veterinary Hospital, Fort _ 
Knox, Ky. 

Smith, Edwin J., Blanca, Colo. 

Snodgrass, William B., R. 7, Box 229A, Salem, 
Ore. 

Studer, 
Ohio 

Tedder, Phillip W., 


Auburn, Ala. 
Broadway, Port- 


Green- 


Benjamin, 314 N. Vine St., Orrville, 


Edenton, N. C. 


Thomson, Malcolm J., 8241 S. Justine St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Tolley, Robert F., 1501 S. Nevada Ave., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Vandeven, John W., 19 Court St., Frederick, 
Md. 

Walker, David A., Morrisville, Vt. ee 


Williams, John C., Livermore, Colo. a 
Yarbrough, Paul R., Box 134, Auburn, -_ 

The amount which should accompany an ap- | 
plication filed this month is $7.08, which cov- 
ers membership fee and dues to January 1, 
1939, including subscription to the JOURNAL. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


HAUBRICH, WILSON R. MoNTGOMERY, ROSCOE G. 
- Claremont, N. H. Cogswell, N. Dak. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1917. Vouch- 


Vv. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1937. 


Vouchers: C. A. Bottorff and C. L. Martin. ers: Frederick Low and T. O. Brandenburg. 
Hester, Haron R. Moore, Epwarp C. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 52 Pleasant St., Waterville, Me. 
D. V. M., Colorado State College, 1935; M. S., B. V. Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1937. 
University of Minnesota, 1938. Vouchers: Vouchers: J. F. Witter and P. R. Baird. 
Wm. H. Feldman, C. F. Schlotthauer and Rob- ; 
ert Graham. NICHOLSON, LYLE G. 
w Western Washington Exp. Sta., Puyallup, 
Hitistrom, WERNER F. Wash. 
825 Bond Ave., Collinsville, Ill. B. S., D. V. M., State College of Washington, 
ers: G. H. Bruns and J. D. Nolan. Sawyer. 
HoFsTRAND, CARL H. , OSTEEN, OSWALD L. 
Churehs Ferry, N. Dak. Box 83, Beltsville, Md. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1913. D. V. M., University of Georgia, 1928. Vouch- 
Vouchers: T. O. Brandenburg and Frederick ers: A. D. MacDonald and William M. Moh- 
Low. ler. 
ALFRED L. Owens, F. HERBERT, JR. 
233 Rodes Ave., Lexington, Ky. " 36 White House Pike, Audubon, N. J. 
D. V. M., Cornell penta pa 1935. Vouchers: V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1934. 
; F. E. Hull and Leonard J. Goss. Vouchers: R. A. Hendershott and L. Blake 
Horn, Witey H. Davis. 
1627 Grand Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. aia ; 
D. V. M., Texas A. & M. College, 1937. Vouch- J. 
ers: R. P. Marsteller and Matthew E. Gleason. D. V. M., Kansi.s State College, 1933. Vouch- 
ers: Wm. F. Osterholtz and E. M. Clark. 
th Ave., Worthington, Minn. 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1938. Vouch- 
‘gs: Chas. Murray a . H. Covault. I 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1935. Vouchers: 
JACKSON, GUY b. H. J. Milks 1 J. B. Engle. 

W. Church St., Frederick, Md. 
-D. V. M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1913. SCHNAAS, _WILLIAM 
Vouchers: A. A. Edelin and E. D. Kennedy. 2, F., 

. . M. D., Uiversity o exico, A ouch- 
_Jacoss, JOSEPH ers: ©. L. Campbell, Adolph Eichhorn and § 2 
4910 15th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Lute Santa Marie R 
D. V. S., New York University, 1918. Vouch- j 
: B. S., Cornell University, 1931; D. V. M,, B 
‘Krrrr, Amsanau A. Cornell University, 1933. Vouchers: C. C. 


429 First Ave., Albany, Ga. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1920. Vouch- Ellis and Gordon Danks. 
ers: C. A. Kiein and E. C. Khuen. SmitTH, Connor D. 
Standish, Mich. 


fy 


LEESON, JOHN E. 
41-23 Saint Albans, Toronto, Ont. D. V. M., Michigan State College, 1930. 


B. V. Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, 1936. Vouchers: C. F. Clark and B. J. Killham. 
_ Vouchers: Alan C. Secord and G. W. Law- Svurton, James M. 


rence. Sylvester, Ga. Re 
Lone, Ray S. : — D. V. M., Kansas City Veterinary College, § i 
ee 1914. Vouchers: A. A. Husman and L. A. 


Upham, N. Dak. 
D. V. M., Colorado State College, 1916. Vouch- Mosher. 
ers: T. O. Brandenburg and Frederick Low. Tyomas, Grorce O., Jr. 

Lutvack, Harry A. 769 Vance Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
2194 Barnes Ave., New York, N. Y. D. V. M. Texas A. & M. College, 1938. Vouch: 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1937. Vouchers: ers: John H. Gillmann and R. P. Marsteller. 
Edward W. Frahm and E. E. Maas. De Erve, Jacos 

MASSINGER, WESLEY 222 8th Ave. S. E., Minot, N. Dak. 


Chalfont, Pa. M. D. C., Chicago Veterinary College, 1910 § 4, 

7 Vv. S., New York College of Veterinary Sur- Vouchers: T. O. Brandenburg and Fred: Ho 
geons, 1894. Vouchers: G. A. Dick and W. erick Low. : 

H. Ivens. VoLKMAR, FRITZ Jac 
MontTGoMERY, LANcor R. 1935 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, II. Jac 
Casselton, N. Dak. D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1931; M. S. } 

a ae D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1914. Vouch- Ohio State University, 1932. Vouchers: 0. @ Jin 
4 ers: TT. O. Brandenburg and Frederick Low. Norling-Christensen and H. Preston Hoskins. } 
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WALKER, C. 
1110 7th Ave. S., Fargo, N. Dak. 
B. V. Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1918. 
Vouchers: Joseph H. Winslow and Frederick 
Low. 
WERMUTH, JOHN J. 
R. 1, Box 200, Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1912. Vouchers: 
H. C. Stephenson and E. T. Faulder. 


WILLIAMS, Davip M. 
McComb, Miss. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1919. Vouch- 
ers: E. S. Brashier and John H. Gillmann. 


WILLIAMS, THERON 
Box 844, San Juan, P. R. 
D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1937. 
Vouchers: Edward W. Frahm and E. E. 
Maas. 

WoopcocK, JORDAN G. 
Walken Farm, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Vv. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1938. 
Vouchers: A. Henry Craige, Jr., and Cas- 
sius Way. 


Applications Pending © 
SECOND LISTING 
(See July, 1938, JOURNAL) © 


Allen, Hubert L., R. F. D., Gallion, Ala. 

Bachtel, David H., R. 2, Cleveland Ave. Ext., 
Canton, Ohio 

Bailey, William H., 
Joseph, Mo. 

Barga, Willard J., South Center St., Versailles, 
Ohio 

Bennett, Jay H., 838 N. 2nd St., Marshfield, Ore. 

Blumberg, Victor H., 301 Flat Iron Bldg., Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Breed, Granville W., 
dence, R. I. 

Bruce, Ronald H., 
wood, Mass. 

Cassias, Charles S., 8043 Wornall Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Cook, Earl W., Kinsman, Ohio 

Davidson, Arthur H., 935 Idlewild Court, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Dorgan, William F., 2233 Neil Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Eagle, Thomas M., Savannah, Mo. 
Edmonds, Russell S., 720 W. State St., 
ton, N. J. 

Eippert, Paul E., 309 S. Main St., Upper 
dusky, Ohio 
Farney, Joseph A., 
Mo. 
Friderici, William J., Camden, Ohio 
Goss, Raymond C., Middlebury, Vt. 

Gregg, Merwin J., Box 97, Farmville, N. C. 
Harney, John R., Box 385, Woodbury, N. J. 
Haynie, Fred B., Beaver, Utah 

—_™ C. Harold, Versailles Rd., Lexington, 

y. 

Jackson, Ivin M. Manassa, Colo. 
Jacobs, Marvin H., 140 Ruth St., 

Jimison, Robert L., 211 Kinderkamack, North 
Hackensack, N. J. 


811 E. Hyde Park, Saint 


1684 Broad St., Provi- 


925 Washington St., Nor- 


Tren- 
San- 


4314 Main St., Kansas City, 


Fayetteville, 


Jones, John D., 20 Randall St., Providence, R. I. 
Kelley, Lawrence L., 221 S. Andrews, Fort 

Lauderdale, Fla. 

King, Jack A., R. 3, Box 20a, Colorado Springs, 

Colo. 

Lang, George K., Dept. 

Madison, Wis. 

Lewis, Raymond R., Sidney, III. 
Lusk, Neal D., 4628 Topper Ave., 

Ohio 
McClave, Philip L., 9088 Santa Monica Blvd., 

West Hollywood, Calif. 

McCornack, Rod C., 851 17th St., Merced, Calif. 
McIntyre, Thomas M., 225 W. Oak St., Fort 

Collins, Colo. 

Matthews, T. McCrae, 497 Main St. E., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Maxwell, Isaac H., Lost Creek, W. Va. 

Montgomery, Otto L., Richfield, Utah 

Moore, Rufus O., Jr., Havana, Ala. 

Nipko, Roy A., Castle Rock, Colo. 

Ott, Herbert I., Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Ozanian, Charles H., R. 8, Box 396, Fresno, 

Calif. 

Pearce, Charles D., 245 

N. Y. 

Pleuger, Carl] A., 
nati, Ohio 

Pounden, William D., Cedaredge, Colo. 

Proctor, Delano L., 617 Price Ave., Lexington, 

Ky. 

Propp, Harold, 519 E. 

Okla. 

Queener, Edgar H., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Rands, Robert A., Lattingtown Rd., 

Rawnsley, Melville C., 409 E. 19th St., Chester, 

Pa. 

Reinow, Bert, 434 W. 

Ala. 

Ruch, D. Dallas, Wright Apt., Auburn, Ala. 

Ruggles, Alfred C., 841 N. E. Broadway, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Servais, Harold A., 232 -W. 
burn, Ala. 

Sharp, Charles E., 243 W. 
field, Ind. 

Sheetz, Lt. Harold O., Veterinary Hospital, Fort 

Knox, Ky. 

Smith, Edwin J., Blanca, Colo. 

Snodgrass, William B., R. 7, Box 229A, Salem, 
Ore. 
Studer, 
Ohio 

Tedder, Phillip W., Edenton, N. C. 
Thomson, Malcolm J., 8241 S. Justine St., 

cago, Ill. 

Tolley, Robert F., 1501 S. Nevada Ave., 
rado Springs, Colo. 
Vandeven, John W., 

Md. 

Walker, David A., Morrisville, Vt. 
Williams, John C., Livermore, Colo. 
Yarbrough, Paul R., Box 134, Auburn, Ala. 

The amount which should accompany an ap- 
plication filed this month is $7.08, which cov- 
ers membership fee and dues to January 1, 
1939, including subscription to the JoURNAL. 
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Ashtabula, 
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23rd St., Oklahoma City, 
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By Oscar V. BRUMLEY, President 
American Veterinary Medical Association, Columbus, Ohio 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY among this number were outstanding lead- 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Oey Lathing ers who had vision and a profound interest 
in the veterinary profession. Some of the 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : ae founders of the organization, who had re. 
This 75th annual meeting of the Amer-_ ceived their education and training in the 
ican Veterinary Medical Association is a veterinary colleges of Europe, became the 
memorable one. It was organized in the motivating factors in promoting the or- 
city of New York, as the United States ganization on a substantial basis for their 
Veterinary Medical Association, in 1863, mutual benefit, both professionally and so- 
and changed to the American Veterinary cially. To those early pioneers in veteri- 
Medical Association in 1898. This period nary medicine must be given the credit for 
represents 75 years of achievement. It is establishing an organization which has 
appropriate, therefore, that the city of New grown during this period of 75 years to be 
York should be the host in celebrating the come the largest of its kind in the world. 
organization’s Diamond Jubilee. Within Too much credit, therefore, cannot be given 
this period, many important achievements to all those who had the vision and patience 
have been attained, viz: codperation with in fostering this organization through the 
other agencies in the development of an in- years that have passed. 
dispensable live stock industry; the estab- 
lishment of a veterinary educational sys- 
tem; the development of the sanitary sci- Within the past few decades, the growth 
ences on a scientific basis; and the inaug- of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
uration of many important public health sociation has been rapid and there are «t 
programs. Research has added greatly to present over 4,700 members, most of them 
the knowledge of the medical sciences, in- living in the United States and Canada 
cluding not only those researches of direct A smaller number are in India, Japan, the 
benefit to the live stock industry, but in a _ Philippine Islands, Hawaii, the West In- 
large measure those that have been of dies, Mexico, Central and South America, 
equal or greater value to the human family. and in the leading countries of Europe. Its 
Laws and regulations, both federal and membership, active and honorary, include 
state, governing the activities of veteri- the leading veterinarians of the world. 
narians, have been placed on the statute In 1915, the American Veterinary Meé- 
books; veterinary associations have been ea) Association established the official 
organized in the states, counties, municipal- monthly JouURNAL. During its early period 
ities and other districts, and veterinary of development, it was edited by distir- 
practice has extended to nearly all sections guished members of the Association. A 
of the North American Continent. The short time later, a central office was estab- 
American Veterinary Medical Association }jsheq and the entire business of the Ass0- 
has been, in a great measure, responsible ¢jation was conducted from that point. 4 
for the successful development of these ac-  gecretary-Editor was employed to functia 
Se in this capacity. The JOURNAL of the 
The association had as a nucleus a small american Veterinary Medical Association 
number of veterinarians located high-class publication, present 
eastern section of the United States, but ing the proceedings of the annual meetings 


*Presented at the seventy-fifth annual meeting of the Association, and the most outstan¢- 


Teor Sur ee Medical Association, jing current literature of the professiot, 
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and keeping the Association in touch with 
its members, as well as with other profes- 
sions, the live stock industry and the veteri- 
nary profession of the world. wn 


MEETINGS ATTENDED 


During the year just closed, your Presi- 
dent has had the rare privilege of visiting 
various veterinary organizations in many 
sections of the United States. An attempt 
was made to attend association meetings in 
as many sections of the United States as 
possible during this period. 


Permit me at this time to state as briefly 
as possible some of the reactions obtained, 
during this period, relating to various 
phases of the veterinary profession through- 
out the country. 

In practically all sections of the coun- 
try, veterinary problems were similar in 
character, whether they involved the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine, research, edu- 
cational matter, federal, state and munici- 
pal service, or others. In some sections cer- 
tain problems were more outstanding than 
others due to regional conditions, but the 
same intense interest was shown by the 
members of the profession in developing a 
scientific workable program for solving 
them. This individual interest was manifest 
at all meetings and a great desire for per- 
sonal development was outstanding in all 
sections. Service to the live stock indus- 
try and to the public was the theme run- 
ning through the programs of all meetings. 


VETERINARY PRACTICE 


Veterinary practice on the whole was 
found to be in a prosperous condition. 
Members of the profession engaged in 
practice, whether specialized or general, 
were busy and in many instances were un- 
able to meet all the requirements of their 
communities. Many communities do not 
have adequate veterinary service due 
mainly to two factors, viz: an insufficient 
number of veterinarians and in some a 
poorly developed animal industry. This 
raises a very important question from a 
practical standpoint, namely, how to assist 
the animal industry in such communities 


and how to participate satisfactorily in the 
public health programs which are quite es- 
sential to the citizens of those areas. Per- 
haps it will be necessary to consider a sub- 
sidized veterinary service in some sections 
in order to have veterinary service main- 
tained on a professional basis. This is a 
question which, at the present time, is giv- 
ing considerable concern to those interested. 
The program now being developed in vari- 
ous areas by the federal government may 
be so modified in the future as to assist 
those in such communities in obtaining a 
more adequate veterinary service. 

Veterinary practice is by far the major 
interest of the profession and should re- 
ceive every consideration and help possible 
by our national association, in order to 
bring adequate veterinary service to all 
areas in North America in need of such 
service. Ways and means to bring about a 
better distribution of veterinary service 
from the point of view of practice should 
be given intensive study during the next 
few years in order to help solve this prob- 
lem in the interest of the public. the live 
stock industry and the veterinary profes- 
sion. 

VETERINARY EDUCATION 

Veterinary education as it exists today 
is in a rather precarious situation. On the 
one hand, there seems to be a demand for 
additional graduates in veterinary medicine 
to service practically all phases of the pro- 
fession. On the other hand, the colleges 
are matriculating as many or more stu- 
dents than their personnel and facilities 
would seem to justify. Furthermore, the 
present colleges being, in most cases, state- 
supported institutions, are obligated to 
consider the applicants for admission from 
their own states rather than from other 
states. This naturally will create centers 
in which adequate veterinary service will 
be available and other areas which will be 
deprived of such service. Therefore, the 
distribution of veterinary service to all 
areas in the country, is now, and will con- 
tinue to be, a real problem under the pres- 
ent condtions. 

The increased number of applicants who 
are clamoring for admission to the veteri- 
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- nary colleges is creating an interest in the 
establishment of new veterinary colleges 
in various sections of the country. This 
is a matter which should be given serious 
consideration. In the first place, it is not 
known just how many of the applicants 
have attempted to gain admission to one 
or several of the colleges. This question 
is now being studied by Dean Dykstra and 
he, no doubt, will be able to shed some 
light on this particular phase of the prob- 
lem in the near future. However, this is 
not the main issue. How many graduates 
in veterinary medicine should there be an- 
nually in order to afford adequate veteri- 
nary service for the entire country? This 
is a question which might be gone into 
very carefully. The estimate has been 
made that it would require from 350 to 500 
graduates annually to maintain a normal 
veterinary service in the United States. 
However, here again we find that we should 
take into consideration the normal expan- 
sion of veterinary service in the various 
fields of the profession. 

The problems in veterinary education are 
quite numerous and will, no doubt, require 
some serious thought and consideration in 
order that they may be solved. 

During the year, considerable interest 
has developed in several areas for the es- 
tablishment of veterinary colleges in con- 
nection with state universities and institu- 
tions. This has come as a result of an in- 
adequate number of graduate veterinarians 
in those states. There can be no question 
but what the establishment of two or three 
new colleges of veterinary medicine, prop- 
erly located, and provided that buildings, 
equipment, and personnel can be supplied, 
would be a real asset to veterinary educa- 
tion in this country. This, however, will 
be extremely difficult, not so much perhaps 
from the standpoint of buildings and equip- 
ment, but especially would it be difficult to 
organize educated and well trained teach- 
ing corps for such institutions. The ques- 
tion is raised, therefore, whether or not 
such a procedure would be wise until gradu- 
ate work can be raised to a proper level 
and be carried on by a much larger group 
of graduates, so as to make available the 
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proper type of individuals for instructional 
work. Bear in mind that brick and mortar 
cannot make a high-class institution unless 
it is coupled with an efficient instructional 
staff. 

Another method of procedure would be 
for the present colleges to be subsidized by 
means of scholarships or otherwise by the 
states that are in need of more veterinari- 
ans, or financial assistance given by the 
federal government so that expansion could 
take place to permit a larger group of stu- 
dents to be matriculated from such areas. 

Personally, I am in favor of two or three 
new colleges, well selected and distributed, 
just as soon as assurances can be given 
that proper facilities and personnel can be 
provided. If there should be two or three 
new colleges established within the next 
year, it probably would not necessarily 
raise the standards of veterinary education 
in this country, but might tend to lower 
them, as no doubt it would mean the deple- 
tion of the present colleges by the removal 
of some of their outstanding staff mem- 
bers. 

This is a question which should be given 
thorough study by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. It is perhaps the 
most important question before the profes- 
sion today. The future of the profession 
depends upon the character and efficiency 
of our educational institutions since they 
are supplying the replacements for the fu- 
ture. 

Progress has been made during the year 
by practically all of the veterinary colleges 
on the North American Continent. This is 
evidenced by information obtained to the 
effect that some colleges have new build- 
ings, increased personnel and equipment, 
and in many other ways have raised their 
standards of education. Much has been 
accomplished in an educational way through 
the efficient activities of the Committee on 
Education during the past few years and 
the increased public interest in the pro- 
fession of veterinary medicine. 

We should not pass the subject of edu- 
cation without giving credit to those veteri- 
narians engaged largely in research work 
in the various departments of veterinary 
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science, in the universities and agricul- 
tural experiment stations, who have been 
doing excellent research work in the vari- 
ous fields of veterinary medicine. These 
research workers are contributing a great 
deal to the fund of knowledge of the pro- 
fession and we hope that expansion in 
their activities may go forward rapidly. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The question of the veterinarian’s offi- 
cial participation in the public health sec- 
tion of the Social Security Act has been 
a vital one and has been given a great deal 
of consideration by a special committee 
during the year. This committee made 
numerous contacts with public health offi- 
cials and others, and met with the committee 
of the State and Territorial Health Officers 
in Washington on April 11. This whole 
question of the veterinarian’s position in 
public health work was presented to the 
committee, with a complete explanation of 
the facts as viewed by the veterinary pro- 
fession. These facts in the main were: 
recognition of members of the veterinary 
profession in the public health section of 
the Social Security Act, provision for train- 
ing for public health service on the same 
basis as other professions, and other 
changes in the regulations which would 
give the proper recognition of the profes- 
sion in assisting with the public health pro- 
grams in general. 

The committee of the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers 
granted a majority of these requests. How- 
ever, there are still some details to be 
worked out and a committee should be con- 
tinued until there is a very definite and 
clear understanding of this whole question 
of public health service, including the du- 
ties and responsibilities of the professions, 
in order that the public health program 
may function at its greatest efficiency. 
Real progress has been made in this direc- 
tion and now the veterinary profession 
must assume its responsibilities in connec- 
tion with this program and show a real 
interest in all phases of public health work 


in order to justify such recognition. _ 


Throughout the country there is develop- 
ing a public health consciousness among 
the members of the profession which indi- 
eates very clearly that the trends are in 
the right direction. Every veterinarian, 
regardless of what phase of veterinary 
medicine he may be directly interested in, 
is responsible in some way for the health 
of the public. Every member of the pro- 
fession, therefore, has a dual responsibil- 
ity, his interest and assistance in the con- 
servation of the live stock industry and 
participation in the community public 
heaith programs. 


OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


During the past year, as has been stated, 
I have had the privilege of attending quite 
a number of regional, state and municipal 
veterinary association meetings and have 
observed too frequently a lack of knowl- 
edge of, and coéperation with, the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association. This 
is due, no doubt, to lack of proper organ- 
ization, in which the local associations are 
organized and operate independently of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 
We fully appreciate that it has been impos- 
sible for the office of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association to make proper 
contacts with such organizations in order 
to acquaint them with the importance of a 
closer affiliation. If we are to attract the 
members of the profession to the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, it is abso- 
lutely essential that some serious thought 
be given to this question, and that ways 
and means be devised for formulating and 
organizing in order to bring this about, 
and to create a definite sense of a codpera- 
tive spirit and loyalty to each other. 


Membership in the American Veterinary 
Medical Association should be dependent 
upon prior membership in the state and 
local associations. Let us revive the pro- 
posal which has been made frequently, and 
combine the dues, at least of the state and 
national associations, and arrange for a 
just pro rata division of the dues to each. 
This would, we believe, serve to create a 
greater interest in the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, solve the problem of 
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vouching for applicants, and relieve the Ex- 
ecutive Board of such minor problems. 
Other national associations have worked 
out such arrangements, and according to 
information at hand these have proved of 
great value to all organizations concerned. 


REORGANIZATION 


7 At the meeting in Omaha, one year ago, 
the Executive Board appointed a committee 
consisting of the Chairman of the Executive 
Board, the President and the President- 
elect, the purpose of the committee being 
to expand and reorganize the personnel in 
the office of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, allocate the duties of the 
personnel, and revamp the JOURNAL of the 
Association. This action of the Executive 
Board was approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It seems appropriate at this time to 
make some comment on the study made by 

_ this committee during the year. The com- 
-mittee proceeded to make an intensive study 
_ of the whole problem. Much research work 

_ was done in order to try to determine what 

would be the best solution of these prob- 

lems, taking into consideration, of course, 
the financial status of the Association, the 
future expansion of the organization, and 
its best interests generally. Naturally, it 
was necessary to proceed slowly and cau- 
- tiously so that the best interests of the As- 
sociation would be served. 

_ The many problems connected with such 
a reorganization are so huge and so far- 
reaching that it will require several years 
_to make them all a reality. It would be 
~ unwise to make haste too rapidly on ques- 
tions which are so vital to the future devel- 
opment of the Association. 


JOURNAL 


Some progress has been made. The 
JOURNAL of the Association has been mate- 
rially changed. The page size has been 
enlarged from 6 x 9 inches to 7 x 10 inches. 
The contents, exclusive of the advertising, 
have been placed in double column, some 
improvement has been made in the quality 
of the paper, and a new cover page has 
been designed. These changes may be con- 


sidered of minor importance. However, it 
is believed that the mechanical changes re- 
ferred to will lend themselves better to il- 
lustrations, make the JOURNAL more read- 
able, and make it conform to a size more 
in keeping with a majority of the other 
journals. 

The most important thing the committee 
had in mind, of course, was to make the 
JOURNAL more interesting and valuable to 
members in every phase of veterinary med- 
icine. In order to develop it along this line, 
time and assistance will be needed. Asso- 
ciate editors have been appointed to assist 
the editor in establishing the future policy 
of the JOURNAL and in obtaining material 
of such a nature that it will meet with the 
approval of the membership and all others 
interested in veterinary publications. This 
is only the beginning, and future commit- 
tees will, no doubt, be able to carry on and 
develop a publication or publications which 
will serve the veterinary profession in this 
country on a very high plane. This re- 
vamped JOURNAL began with the July issue 
and we hope that all will have patience un- 
til the new organization has a chance to 
bring it up to the standard they have in 
mind for it. 

The committee has considered the other 
phases of their duties very carefully and 
has made some progress. The Chairman 
of the Executive Board will make a com- 
plete report relative to these activities, 
which all will have an opportunity to read 


in the near future. 


Further observation during the year in- 
dicates very definitely that if the American 
Veterinary Medical Association is to serve 
the membership and the profession in the 
way that seems to be demanded at this 
time, something must be done to increase 
the revenues of the Association. This, of 
course, may be done in various ways, viz: 
by increasing the membership, by expand- 
ing the sale ot the JOURNAL and advertis- 
ing, and by increasing the annual dues. 
This question is an extremely important 
one and you can be assured that any ex- 
pansion that is contemplated will increase 
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the cost of operation. Therefore, if we are 
to go forward as an organization, and this 
must be done if we wish to attract mem- 
bers of the profession to our organization 
and meet the present-day requirements of 
the profession, it will be necessary to give 
this matter a great deal of thought and 
consideration immediately, and make some 
provision to increase the revenues. This, 
of course, is usually not a popular subject 
to discuss, but we are all interested in the 
upbuilding of the Association and, there- 
fore, it is a duty we have in calling your 
attention to this important matter. 


Many of the state associations have al- 
ready taken this matter of increasing dues 
in hand, thereby being able substantially to 
perfect organizations which are function- 
ing more efficiently for the benefit of those 
engaged in all phases of veterinary medi- 
cine in their respective areas. If we do not 
wish to see the spectacle in the near future 
of regional or even state associations dwarf, 
by comparison, the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, then it is high time 
that more serious thought be given to the 
expansion of the activities of the parent 
association. This, in our judgment, can 
be done only by increasing the revenues 
in one or more of the ways already men- 
tioned. 


When we inquire into the subject of fees 
paid to other national and international 
professional organizations, it indicates 
clearly that the members of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association are con- 
tributing a small amount, by comparison, 
to support the activities of their organiza- 
tion. Many of us contribute cheerfully 
much larger fees to fraternal bodies, clubs, 
and other organizations from which we do 
not receive nearly as much benefit. If we 
are successful in expanding the personnel 
of the organization and revamping the 
JOURNAL, it is evident that much greater 
benefits should accrue from membership in 
the Association. 


This question of increasing dues in the 
Association has been raised innumerable 
times and so far the results have been nil. 
A statement usually follows that now is 
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not the time to advocate such a procedure. 
Let me ask this question: When is the time 
more opportune than now, when there is 
universal interest and demand to do every- 
thing possible to make the organization of 
greater value and service to the profession 
at large? How can the two lines of thought 
be made to harmonize unless definite action 
is taken, either to remain quiescent as an 
organization in the future or to go forward 
to obtain a much higher degree of pro- 
ficiency by materially increasing the finan- 
cial status? Your Special Committee on 
Reorganization realizes that this question 
is fundamental in considering the future 
plans and policy of the organization. 


PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


During this year, we have observed a 
growing tendency for a closer relationship 
between the various professional groups. 
This is especially true with the medical and 
dental professions. Combined meetings 
were held in various sections of the coun- 
try in which members of the professions 
exchanged ideas, learned more of each 
other’s problems, and in many ways were 
brought to realize that mutual benefit would 
accrue from a continuation of such con- 
ferences. The Special Committee on Re- 
organization was particularly gratified by 
the fine codperation that prevailed between 
the various organizations and the generous 
spirit manifested in lending every assist- 
ance possible in furthering studies along 
this line. Every effort should be made to 
foster and nourish such relationships be- 
tween the official families of the national 
associations for their mutual benefit. 


There is to be noted also a growing ten- 
dency to include members of the veterinary 
profession on boards of health in many 
municipalities and in various other re- 
sponsible positions, which is indicative of 
the expansion of the veterinarian’s activi- 
ties in the field of public health and public 
esteem generally. Veterinarians should be- 
come more community-minded and assist in 
developing such programs for the mutual 
benefit of the community, the procession 
and themselves individually. 
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PUBLICITY 


Publicity for the profession may be ob- 
tained in various ways. If the type of 
a service rendered is intelligent and of high 
_ class, in all the various phases of veterinary 
_ Medicine, then it is possible to publicize 
such services without restraint. A a mat- 
ter of fact, the type of service rendered in 
a community will publicize itself, whether 

good or bad. 

The publicity programs which have been 
carried out during the year, consisting of 
: various types of articles in the press, ra- 
dio talks, and other activities, have been 
excellent as far as they have gone, but 
have been inadequate to acquaint the pub- 
lic properly with the real purpose and sig- 
nificance ot the profession of veterinary 

medicine and its importance to the wel- 
fare of the public. Here again our national 
association could be of inestimable value in 
bringing to the public, through various 
types of programs, the real value and sig- 
_ nificance of the veterinary profession in 
the whole scheme of public welfare. 
There are many ways of educating the 
_ public along this line, which cannot be 
done at present due to insufficient help. It 
seems quite clear that the veterinary pro- 
_ fession, instead of trying to sell itself to 
its individual members, should be devoting 
Brine time and energy in letting the public 
know more definitely regarding its value 
te them and to the live stock industry. 
There has been a tendency in some areas 
to utilize the services of veterinarians un- 
der such headings that their services are 
submerged and the identity of the veteri- 
nary profession entirely lost. Every means 
should be employed to correct such a situa- 
tion and thereby properly acquaint the pub- 
lic at large with such services as are ac- 
ually performed by members of the pro- 
ession. 

The Committee on Public Relations has 
functioned efficiently during the year and 
has succeeded, through the use of the ra- 
dio and by other means, in giving the pro- 
fession some valuable publicity both from 
the standpoint of the public at large and 
before numerous specialized groups. There 
should be greater centralization of the ac- 
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tivities of some of the committees in the 
office of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, such as the Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, the Committee on Policy, and 
others. This would tend to reduce duplica- 
tion of the work of each and certainly 
should make the results more satisfactory. 


There are a great many opportunities 
throughout the entire country to give the 
veterinary profession its due publicity for 
service rendered. A large number of clubs, 
such as women’s clubs, should be given the 
proper information relative to the place the 
veterinarian fills in the field of food hy- 
giene. They should be told how his serv- 
ices protect the public from infectious and 
contagious diseases transmissible to man. 
A program of the actual possibilities of 
publicizing the profession at large should 
be undertaken by our national Association 
and carried out either by the Association or 
delegated to active committee groups. In 
our judgment such matters can be more ef- 
ficiently done by a central office. 


VETERINARY ORGANIZATIONS 


During the year, we have observed many 
types of veterinary organizations and do 
not sense the fear some seem to have of 
becoming over-organized. As a matter of 
fact, more and better group organizations 
are needed. Veterinary medicine must be- 
come thoroughly organized if it is.to reach 
the heights in service and prestige commen- 
surate with the ideals of those who have 
sacrificed in the pioneer and previous years 
for its founding and early development. 
Let us carry forward such ideals for the 
benefit of the profession in the future. 
Organization, intelligently and systematic- 
ally developed, will be the means of bring- 
ing veterinary medicine up to the standards 
desired by members of the profession and 
enable it to continue to be on an equality 
with the other professions in the future. 
All other professions are striving for 
greater excellence; nothing less will do for 
the veterinary profession. 


VETERINARY EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION 


This past year has brought about a bet- 
ter understanding and working arrange- 
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ment with the Veterinary Exhibitors’ As- 
sociation. This is in evidence at this meet- 
ing, by an increase in the number of ex- 
hibitors and a better and more satisfactory 
arrangement of such exhibits. Such an 
arrangement will, no doubt, be the means 
of creating more harmony among all groups 
and eventually redound to the credit and 
interest of all parties concerned. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


The Committee on Local Arrangements 
is to be highly commended for the develop- 
ment of certain educational features along 
with the other exhibits. This program is 
highly instructive and those who have had 
to do with its development are to be com- 
mended for the time and intelligent effort 
they have put into the educational exhibits. 
This feature, no doubt, can be considerably 
augmented at future meetings of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association. 


PROGRESS IN DISEASE CONTROL 
Infectious and contagious diseases of 
animals have exacted their toll during the 
year and we are pleased to relate that the 
veterinary profession, through research 


and practical application of sound princi- 
ples of therapeutics, attacked the problems 
vigorously and made some progress in their 


control. Much information along this line 
will be presented during the various ses- 
sions of the Association. 


Foop HYGIENE 


The veterinary profession should expand 
its activities into all fields of food hygiene. 
At the present time, in many sections of 
the country, there is either no attention 
given to food hygiene or it is inadequately 
carried out. Many of the present regula- 
tions must be changed and placed in more 
competent hands for administration. It 
would seem that some attention should be 
given these problems by the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association in order to as- 
sist in regulating this service and to bring 
all of it into the field of veterinary medicine 
where it rightfully belongs. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the A. V. 
M. A., under the capable leadership of its 


officers, has made real progress. Its mem- 
bership has increased, its activities have 
expanded, and in many ways it has func- 
tioned in a most noteworthy manner. Per- 
mit me, at this time in behalf of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association, to ex- — 
press to the Women’s Auxiliary, its officers 
and members, our grateful appreciation for 
the fine spirit of codperation shown during 
the year and for its magnificent contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the profession of 
veterinary medicine. It is indeed a laud- 
able organization and we hope that all ladies 
interested in any way in the profession of 
veterinary science will become actively iden- 
tified with it. 
DEATHS 


We reret that it is necessary to record _ 


the passing of some of the outstanding 
members of the profession during the year. 


It will be exceedingly difficult to replace | J 


them. However, they have served the pro- 
fession faithfully, made real contributions | 
to the science of veterinary medicine, and 
the fruits of their labors will be in evi- 
dence for future generations. Records of 
these individuals have been published in- 
the JOURNAL. 


THE FUTURE 


What about the future of the veterinary 
profession? If we are to judge the future 
by its past performances and accomplish- 
ments, then we can be assured that it will 
be glorious and its achievements and accom- 
plishments will even be much greater. The 
next 75 years of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association will no doubt bring 
about far greater achievements proportion- 
ally than during the past three quarters of 
a century. There will be many new prob- 
lems to solve but they will be solved by a 
progressive, alert, scientific veterinary pro- 
fession. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


Permit me at this time to present a few 
recommendations: 


1. Continue the Special Committee on 
Reorganization as provided for by the ac- 
tion of the Executive Board and House of 
Representatives at the annual meeting held 
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in Omaha. This whole question is so com- 
plicated that extensive researches are nec- 
essary in order to form a correct basis for 
final reorganization adjustments. 

2. That the basis for the selection of the 
recipient for the A. V. M. A. Twelfth In- 
ternational Veterinary Congress Prize be 
_ changed to cover previous research achieve- 
ments, instead of those for the past year. 

3. Increase the public and professional 
relationships by expanding the activities 
of the Committee on Public Relations and 
centralizing it in the office of the Amercian 

Veterinary Medical Association. Perhaps 
the present committee arrangement would 
be satisfactory, providing one member of 
the Committee would be directly connected 
with the administrative offices. We believe 
this would be of great value in furthering 
these relationships and eliminate some du- 
plication of effort. 

4. That a thorough study be made of 
other committees’ activities in order to de- 
termine their future relationship to the 
officers of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association. We believe that there 
should be a closer working arrangement 
between the committees and the American 
Veterinary Medical Association offices. 
This study should be made now, in order to 
bring about adjustments, if thought advis- 
able, upon completion of the reorganization 
program. 

5. That a study be made relative to ways 
and means of assisting in a better distribu- 
tion of veterinary service. This problem 
should include requirements in the number 
of graduates annually and the possibility of 
subsidies for the present veterinary col- 
leges, so that they can arrange their pro- 
grams to assist materially with these prob- 
lems. 

6. That a committee be continued on 
public health relationships. The special 
committee did not succeed in solving all 
the problems in this connection. However, 
since material progress was made during 
the year, a committee should be continued. 

7. That a study be made to bring the 
various veterinary organizations of the 
country into a closer relationship with the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 


The purpose of such a study would be to 
devise ways and means to have a better un- 
derstanding of the problems of each; to at- 
tempt to arrange for the amalgamation of 
the paying of dues, and their pro rata dis- 
tribution to each organization, and devise 
ways and means to bring, to the JOURNAL 
of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, materials from the programs of 
the meetings of such organizations, to be 
considered for publication in the JOURNAL 
(or journals) of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

8. That a definite program of public 
education be formulated by the central of- 
fice of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association to acquaint the public with the 
numerous services of the veterinary pro- 
fession. This program should be in addi- 
tion to other programs and should be dis- 
tributed largely as press releases in the 
form of human interest stories, radio talks, 
addresses before various clubs and organ- 
izations by members of the office staff and 
veterinarians in various sections of the 
country. 

9. That the dues of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association be raised, the 
amount of such increase to be determined 
after a study has been made of the actual 
needs of the Association in carrying out 
the reorganization program, already ap- 
proved by the Association. 

Now, in conclusion, I wish to express 
publicly my sincere appreciation for the 
honor that has been conferred upon me in 
being elected to the highest office in the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 
During the year, I have had the honor and 
privilege of attending many ‘group meet- 
ings, most of which were veterinary asso- 
ciations. I have had an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in such meetings and observe them 
in their labors, consequently it has given 
me a rare opportunity to know how organ- 
ized veterinary medicine is functioning in 
various sections of the country. No one 
can attend such meetings without having 
a clearer understanding of, and a greater 
appreciation for, the veterinary profession. 

I am appreciative also of the active sup- 
port of the entire group of officers and 
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committees during the year and for their 
intelligent, constructive and active leader- 
ship. The future success of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association will depend 
upon the leadership of its officers and com- 
mittees. 

Veterinary medicine as a profession is 
yet in its infancy. The future holds much 
to be developed in the various fields of vet- 


erinary science. New fields of service will 
present themselves. The man of the hour 
must be a well-trained and educated veteri- 
narian with high scientific attainments, 
with a broad vision which will enable him 
to look well into the future, and see and 


solve both the theoretical and practical — 


problems as they present themselves in the 
various fields of veterinary science. 


CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL > 
MEAT INSPECTION 


A conference of officials who administer 
the meat-inspection service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture was held at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, June 6-7, 1938. 
The keynote of the conference was the dis- 
cussion of administrative, veterinary, and 
other procedures, so that the comprehensive 
meat-inspection service may be conducted 
uniformly and on the highest plane of effi- 
ciency throughout the United States. The 
meeting was arranged by Dr. E. C. Joss, 
Chief of the Meat Inspection Division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. A 
feature of the meeting was an exhibit of 
charts showing the construction of equip- 
ment, as well as samples of various kinds 
of tools, instruments and gadgets, used in 
meat-inspection operations. 

The federal meat-inspection service is 
now conducted in approximately 700 estab- 
lishments located in about 255 cities and 
towns. The inspection includes not only 
the live animals and their carcasses, but 
also supervision of processing, labeling, and 
the general preparation of meat food prod- 
ucts in inspected establishments. 

The meeting was called to order the 
morning of June 6, and the opening ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Chief of the Bureau. The balance of the 
program consisted of two papers, “Admin- 
istration of Meat Inspection,” by Dr. G. E. 
Totten, and “Business Administration,” by 
Mr. J. R. Cohran. 

At the afternoon session the following 
program was presented: 


“The Relationship of the Laboratories of 
the Pathological Division to the Meat In- 


~spection Service, with Special Reference 
to Specific Disease Problems,” by Dr. 
Harry W. Schoening. 

“Some Points to be Observed in Conduct- 
ing Antemortem and Postmortem Inspec- 
tion,” by Dr. W. W. Lawson. 

“Improved Kinds and Types of Equip- 
ment,” by Dr. W. R. Kidwell. 

“Rendition of Reports,” by Mr. 
Harris. 

At the third session, held Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 7, the following subjects were 
discussed : 

“Zoological Problems Relative to Meat 
Inspection,” by Dr. Benjamin Schwartz. 

“Station Personnel,’ by Dr. W. C. Her- 
rold. 

“Enforcement of Meat Inspection Regu- 
lation 27,” by Dr. W. H. Smith. 

“Reinspection of Canned Meat Food Prod- 
ucts and Inspection of Foods for Other 
Government Organizations,” by Mr. J. M. 
Harris. 

The closing session was held Tuesday 
afternoon, June 7, and three subjects were 
on the program for this session. 


“Labels,” by Dr. D. R. Gillies. 

“Functions of the Meat Inspection Labo- 
ratories,” by Mr. R. H. Kerr. 

“The Purpose of Establishment Drawings 
and Specifications,’ by Mr. G. H. Shaw. 


A. E. 


A. P. H. A. in Kansas City 


The 67th annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association will be held in 
Kansas City, Mo., October 25-28, 1938. 
Fifty morning and afternoon meetings have 
been arranged by the ten sections: Health 
Officers, Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Pub- 
lic Health Engineering, Industrial Hygiene, 
Food and Nutrition, Child Hygiene, Public 


Health Education, Public Health Nursing, 


and Epidemiology. 
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Medicine* 


By JOHN R. MOHLER, Washington, D. C. 


Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


In this rapidly moving age, when yes- 
terday’s news is quickly forgotten, events 
that transpired 75 years ago have naturally 
become rather dim and dusty. The char- 


- ter members of this Association have now 


all passed from our midst and we must rely 
on documentary evidence concerning them 
and their work. Yet it is highly appropri- 
ate that we pause to do them honor and, 
at this milestone in our progress, to ap- 
praise the luster of their achievements. 

Why dwell upon the past, one may in- 
quire, when nothing that we say or do can 
change it? Why not, instead, appraise the 
present and future? To such inquiries an 
appropriate answer is found in the immor- 
tal words of Patrick Henry, uttered when 
this Nation, now so powerful, was but a 
stripling among the countries of the world. 
_ “T have but one lamp,” he said, “by which 
my feet are guided, and that is the lamp of 
experience. I know of no way of judging 
the future but by the past.” This counsel 
is offered as the key-note of my present re- 
marks. For, to the extent that we reflect 
on events within the last three quarters of 
a century, to that degree will our mental 
penetration into the future be aided and 
strengthened. Clear, long-range thinking 
is an asset to an organization as well as to 
persons individually. 

Twenty-five years ago, it was my privi- 
lege as president of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association to address you in 
commemoration of its semi-centennial anni- 
versary. At that time, we reviewed the 
establishment of the United States Veteri- 
_ nary Medical Association in 1863 in the 
midst of disturbing influences coincident 
with the Civil War. Alexander Liautard, 
who had been elected secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at the time of its founding, was the 


_ *Presented at the seventy-fifth annual meeting of the 
_ American Veterinary Medical Association, New York, N. 


Y., July 5-9, 1938. 


sole surviving member of the loyal band of 
pioneers. A high light in that meeting was 
the message that Prof. Liautard, then our 
honorary president, sent from France. In 
his message he referred to the early men- 
bership of our Association. “The first,” 
he said, “were self-made men, but their love 
for their profession was made evident by 
the earnest way that they manifested in 
answering the call for the meeting, in its 
organization, as well as by the energy and 
the real professional manner with which 
they carried on the work expected of them.” 

As Prof. Liautard pointed out, the earn- 
estness of our early members and their at- 
tendance at meetings greatly strengthened 
the young United States Veterinary Medical 
Association, as it was called up to 1898. 
That year it was rechristened to become the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 
as we know it today. 


TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE IS BASIS OF 
PROGRESS 


The development of this body was stimu- 
lated further by the establishment and 
growth of veterinary schools and colleges 
which, in turn, provided the technical 
knowledge so essential in solving problems 
facing the profession. In the sixties, sev- 
enties and eighties of the last century, the 
names of Pasteur, Koch, Lister, Davaine, 
and other foreign workers dominated veter- 
inary literature. But about 1885, when 
Salmon and Smith of the United States laid 
the foundation of bacterin therapy, veteri- 
nary science in the United States began to 
command world respect and recognition. 

Great discoveries are rarely accidents, 
but rather the result of planning, patience, 
and manifestations of keen mental power. 
Among the stars in the then nebulous vet- 
erinary constellation there appeared Kil- 
borne, Curtice, Dorset, McBryde, Niles, 
Stickney, Michener, Law, Huidekoper, Pear- 
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son, Hall, and others. With amazing indus- 
try the early members of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association cultivated 
the field of veterinary science. Their bril- 
liant work has borne fruits year after year 
and will continue to benefit our people even 
though the names of these benefactors, in 
time, become dim and legendary. 

Before a professional gathering of this 
kind it is unnecessary to recount all the 
veterinary achievements that have occurred 
in the course of the last 75 years. Yeta 
brief review of outstanding developments 
within this time is appropriate at this, our 
Diamond Jubilee, convention. 


OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS IN REVIEW 


Following is a partial list: 

The principle that injection of sterilized 
cultures or dead bacteria confers immunity 
to subsequent inoculation with virulent 
materials. 

Proof that certain diseases can be car- 
ried from one animal to another only by 
an intermediate insect host. 

Simultaneous injection of immune serum 
and virulent blood as a means of immuni- 
zation. 

Eradication of contagious pleuropneu- 
monia. 

Discovery of the nature of tick fever lead- 
ing to a successful method of eradicating 
cattle ticks. 

Discovery that hog cholera is caused by 
a filtrable virus and the development of a 
product that produces lasting immunity. 

Eradication of every outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease that has occurred in the 
United States. 

Discovery that the virus of foot-and- 
mouth disease reached this country in 
smallpox vaccine. 

Perfecticn of a serological method of 
diagnosing dourine. 

Success in excluding foreign livestock 
plagues from the United States. 

A federal meat-inspection service that has 
won world-wide recognition. 

Discovery of a new and effective remedy 
for hookworm in dogs which has been used 
successfully on millions of people. 


Development of methods of preventing 
losses from roundworms and kidney worms 
of swine. 

Success in destroying trichinae in pork 
by refrigeration. : 
Improvements in methods of making tu- 
berculin. 

Discovery of a practical, rapid, stained- — 
antigen test for pullorum disease in poul- 
try. 

The eradication of surra in the quaran- 
tine station at New York, which outbreak 
Secretary James Wilson stated caused him 
more anxiety than any other event in his 
16 years of service in the Cabinet. 

Development of effective dips and disin- 
fectants. 

Means of testing the strength of dips in 
vats. 

Practical eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis in the United States. 

Material reduction in Bang’s disease of 
cattle. 

Productive investigation of Bang’s dis- 
ease with encouraging benefits from calf- 
hood vaccination. 

Improvement in the diagnosis and treat- _ 
ment of bovine mastitis. 

Development of crystal 
against hog cholera. 

Practical eradication of dourine from the 
United States. 

Eradication of scabies of cattle and sheep 
from extensive areas. 

Development of an aggressin against 
hemorrhagic septicemia and a vaccine to 
combat encephalomyelitis. 

Discovery and perfection of a practical 
system of tattooing hogs. 

Improvement in methods of handling 
live stock and live stock products in inter- 
state and foreign trade. 

Advancement in standards of veterinary 
education and of private practice, including 
hospitalization and the use of biologics, an- 
esthetics, and the x-ray. 

Coincident with the advances in veteri- 
nary science, just mentioned, the profes- 
sion has made extensive contributions to 
public knowledge of livestock breeding, 
feeding, management, housing and sanita- 
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Though by no means complete, the fore- 
going items show clearly the increasing se- 
curity now surrounding the production of 
= animals as compared with the very 
fragmentary knowledge of three quarters 
of a century ago. 


HIGH STANDARDS MAINTAINED 

_ This Diamond Jubilee celebration is a 
‘fitting occasion also to refer briefly to the 
reduced amount of pseudo-science. By this 
I mean the practice of advancing claims 
in a manner that suggests scientific support 
when actually none exists. We still have 
some pseudo-science but as stock-owners 
and the public, in general, become better 
informed on scientific subjects, unreliable 
remedies and methods tend to become short- 
lived. 

This country now has protective food and 
drug legislation which has improved the 
situation mentioned. Yet the veterinary 
profession may wisely continue to acquaint 
clients with the benefits of reliable treat- 
ments and warn of the disappointment that 
follows the use of worthless products. With 
your indulgence, let me repeat and empha- 
size a statement I made before you 25 
years ago. 

Research, so-called, has been carried to 
an absurd excess by men who have ven- 
tured alone into the scientific jungles with 
the hope of finding something, but with- 
out definite aim or fundamental knowl- 
edge or landmarks. It would seem advis- 
able that no apparent discovery, made by 
aman who has not established a scientific 
status, should be accepted as such with- 
out a trial by a commission composed of 
scientists of established reputation. 
The manner in which the American 
Veterinary Medical Association has fos- 
tered high standards of scientific research 
reflects credit on its membership and the 
veterinary profession as a body. I sincerely 
trust that we shall always distinguish the 
true gold of scientific truth from tarnished 
imitations. 

By reason of the varying personalities 
of its membership, our Association has 
brought together at various times persons 
who approach specific problems from dif- 
ferent directions. Some have been prima- 
rily educators, others fundamentalists, and 
still others methodical analysts. Together 


we have consulted, planned and acted, each 
contributing to the sum total of knowledge 
and experience. 

We meet today under comfortable and 
favorable circumstances, yet I recall occa- 
sions when the prestige of the veterinary 
profession hung in the balance. Back in 
1914, when the most virulent outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease on record swept 
through 22 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, scientific knowledge and planning 
were not in themselves enough to meet the 
crisis. But the veterinary field forces, both 


official and private, had able reinforcements 
in their courageous hearts, physical stam- 
ina, and the undaunted will to win. 


NEW RESEARCH LABORATORIES ESTABLISHED 


But those years of adversity have borne 
fruits in the form of public confidence and 
the desire of the United States Congress 
that we further explore certain live stock 
fields under favorable circumstances and 
with modern equipment. Within the last 
two years, under authority of the Bank- 
head-Jones Act, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has established regional laboratories 
in various parts of the country. One of 
these, at Ames, Iowa, will codrdinate fed- 
eral research with that of at least 13 Corn 
Belt experiment stations. The chief ob- 
jective is the improvement of hogs through 
the application of scientific breeding meth- 
ods. This project, involving also factors 
of health and vigor, will have the benefit of 
veterinary aid. 

An animal-health laboratory, already in 
operation at Auburn, Alabama, will under- 
take the solution of major problems affect- 
ing the health of domestic animals and 
poultry in 13 southern states. Its projects 
include control of Johne’s disease of cattle 
and coccidiosis of live stock and poultry. 
At Dubois, Idaho, a sheep laboratory will 
coordinate a research program in which the 
experiment stations of twelve western 
states will participate. The basic studies 
will deal with the development of produc- 
tive strains most suitable for the area in- 
volved. 

A poultry laboratory at East Lansing, 
Michigan, will deal largely with factors in- 
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fluencing vitality and disease resistance. 
The Bureau is also directing the research 
phases of a southwestern sheep-breeding 
laboratory at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, 
devoted chiefly to the improvement of wool. 
Other animal fibers and the meat qualities 
of sheep and lambs will likewise receive 
technical study. These new laboratories 
are expected to be a material asset to the 
live stock industry and many of the results 
will be of veterinary interest. 

Now appreciating that our work touches 
many other fields of professional and in- 
dustrial activity, let us consider, for a mo- 
ment, parallel events in the affairs of this 
Nation during the last 75 years. I have 
stated that our organization came into be- 
ing during the Civil War. Since then, we 
have served the Nation in subsequent wars, 
as well as performing extensive inspection 
work for the Army and Navy during peace 
times. The founding of this Association 
antedated many inventions and discoveries 
that now are an accepted part of our mode 
of living. It antedated by many years the 
Babcock test, the Diesel engine, discovery 
of the X-ray, knowledge of radium, the 
telephone, artificial ice, radio, and the air- 
plane. 

Among organizations, the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association antedates the 
Farm Bureau, National Geographical Soci- 
ety, International and American Royal 
Livestock Expositions, and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Thus in re- 
view we may appraise the last 75 years of 
veterinary progress somewhat along the 
following lines. 

There has been great accumulation of 
veterinary knowledge. The American vet- 
erinary profession has risen to a place at 
least equal to that of any other nation. It 
has achieved successful control of eradica- 
tion of all major diseases of live stock. It 
has developed professional codperation with 
highly effective results. It has maintained 
lofty standards and ideals. 


KEEP SCIENCE FREE FROM PARTISANSHIP 


Now turning our attention to the future, 
a topic that merits serious thought is the 
attitude that we should take, collectively 


and individually, in respect to world affairs. 
With wars in progress across both the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, there is a tendency 
—entirely human and natural—-to develop 
pronounced sympathies for certain foreign 
countries and antipathies toward others. 
Such events and feelings foster partisan- 
ship. But looking at international relations 
from the scientific viewpoint, we recall the 
highly coéperative spirit of the Twelfth In- 
ternational Veterinary Congress here in . 
New York. Let us remember also that 
science recognizes no geographical boun- 
daries, race, or creed. In the development 
of our live stock industry the United States, 
moreover, has imported breeding stock from 
a surprisingly large number of foreign 
countries. In original importations of well- 
recognized breeds of domestic animals and 
poultry, 43 breeds came from England, 
eight each from France and Germany, seven 
from Scotland, six each from Spain and — 
China, five each from Africa and Switzer- 
land, two each from India, the Channel 
Islands, Ireland, Italy and Belgium, and 
one each from 14 other countries. These 
original importations comprise a total of 
115 breeds, representing 15 species of ani- 
mals from 29 different countries. 

In view of such professional and eco- 
nomic relationships, I sincerely trust that 
the veterinary profession of the United 
States may continue always to maintain its 
customary exchange of scientific informa- 
tion with colleagues abroad and otherwise 
maintain friendly relationships. Just now 
world peace seems to be an ideal difficult 
of attainment. Yet many powerful influ- 
ences are striving toward it and I hope 
that this Association may continue to work 
for international concord. 


INFLUENCE OF MODERN INVENTIONS 


As veterinarians, we are concerned like- 
wise with many physical changes in the 
world about us because of their effect 
jointly on human affairs and on the welfare 
of domestic animals. Modern invention in 
the last 75 years has provided amazingly 
rapid transportation and means of com- 
munication. 
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Motor transportation, besides having 
scores of other influences, has increased 
dangers from the spread of certain animal 
diseases, rabies for instance. In recent 
years, the District of Columbia, which for a 
long period was free of it, has experienced 
two outbreaks, both traced to dogs brought 
by automobile from distant states. It is 
noteworthy also that England, which for 
years nas maintained a successful quaran- 
tine ugainst rabies, experienced an out- 
break several years ago, traced to a dog 
brought from the European continent by 
airplane. Thus the tempo of our modern 

_ life has advanced to the point that the time 
required to travel long distances is less 
than a period of incubation of several 

dangerous maladies. As a consequence, a 

person or animal may pass the customary 

inspection, while at the same time harbor- 
ing an infectious disease in the incubative 
stage. 

Rapid transportation, however, is not 
without its benefits to the profession. Re- 
cent developments in artificial breeding, in- 
volving shipment of animal sperma by air- 
plane, give promise of wide practical ap- 
plication. A veterinarian of the Depart- 
ment has successfully transmitted cattle 

* sperma by airplane from Beltsville, Mary- 
land, to Argentina, living calves being the 
result. Similar success attended sheep 
breeding between the government station at 
Dubois, Idaho, and the state experiment 
station at Moscow in the same state but 
about 300 miles distant. Four healthy 
lambs were born as the result. In the light 
of these trials, the airplane seems to be 
competing successfully with the proverbial 
stork and it is quite within the realm of 
possibility that a valuable sire may beget 
offspring in every state in the Union within 
a year. 

The demand for veterinary service from 
new sources is another product of the 
changing time. The National Poultry Im- 
provement Plan, developed three years ago 
and now in operation in 43 states, includes 
systematic testing for pullorum disease. 
The tests are made exclusively by veteri- 
narians in eight states and in most of the 


others they are under veterinary super- 
vision. A great deal of pullorum testing, 
aside from the provisions of the national 
plan, is also being done by veterinarians. 


Radio, another innovation since the estab- 
lishment of this Association, has already 
become a factor in veterinary science and 
its application to live stock health. Broad- 
casts on veterinary subjects have given 
prompt and wide distribution to timely in- 
formation. I hold the radio in high esteem 
for the services rendered and consider it 
especially suitable for use in emergencies. 

Still another product of science and in- 
dustry is the modern motion picture, first 
produced in silent form and then more 
lately with synchronized sound. Motion 
pictures have already proved to be a useful 
ally in our crusade for live stock health. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry has used a 
score of them effectively, especially in con- 
nection with the eradication of cattle ticks, 
tuberculosis, hog-cholera control, and para- 
site-prevention projects. 

A new development is the so-called docu- 
mentary type of pictures, dealing with a 
general subject in a quasi-historical man- 
ner. I have purposely limited the length 
of my address so that you may witness the 
initial showing of such a picture dealing 
with live stock as a service to mankind. 
This picture was planned for several uses. 
The first is that of an historical motion- 
picture record of past and current veteri- 
nary services. A second purpose is to 
familiarize non-veterinary groups and es- 
pecially the general public with this coun- 
try’s extensive live stock industry and the 
professional care it receives. A third pur- 
pose is for possible use in veterinary and 
agricultural colleges. I trust that it may 
give the younger men, especially, who in 
time will take our places, a better under- 
standing of the traditions and ideals of 
our profession. My address will now be 
continued and concluded from the screen 
as follows: 

LIVE STOCK AND ees 

Let us consider briefly our domestic ani- 
mals, with special reference to means of 
increasing their usefulness to mankind. It 
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is common knowledge that they supply a 
myriad of human needs. They also enrich 
our lives through contributions to sports 
and recreation. 

But it is not so well known that behind 
these services are many years of diligent 
study in veterinary science and animal 
breeding. The practice of animal breeding 
is centuries old. It originated in the eco- 
nomic need of ancient man to produce ani- 
mal life under a form of organized human 
control. 

According to the oldest laws in the 
world, a regulatory system over animal 
breeding existed in Babylonia 2100 years 
B.C. The Christian era was still very young 
when Vegetius, a Roman military writer, 
aroused by the heavy losses among animals 
as each successive epizoédtic broke over the 
world, utilized his now immortal pen for 
the salvation of animal life. 

In those days of scientific darkness, ani- 
mal-disease prevention and control were 
based largely on superstitious practices. 
But the few intellectual freedmen of the 


age, and those in gathering numbers in 
each succeeding epoch, realized the need 


of a true veterinary practice and control 
over animals and animal production. Es- 
pecially since the time of Pasteur, science 
has been marked by a succession of dis- 
coveries which have steadily reduced the 
hazards of animal production. 

Diligent research workers, the world 
over, have traced scores of live stock mala- 
dies to their sources, revealing bacteria, 
viruses, and parasites as causes. Other in- 
vestigators have cleared up many questions 
concerning nutritional disturbances, poi- 
soning by plants, reproductive troubles, 
conditions caused by abnormal glandular 
functions, and even disturbances of the 
nervous system. 

Health, of course, is the first essential 
in the efficient functioning of an animal. 
In dealing with live stock health, the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry has worked 
toward consistent and uniform methods. 

Governmental activities in behalf of live 
stock health consist of research, regulatory, 
and informational services. Research, of 
course, is the key to basic facts and their 


sound application. The regulatory service 
includes essentially international and in- 
terstate inspection, together with the op- 
eration of necessary quarantine stations 
and disinfecting, immunizing and dipping 
facilities. 

Furthermore, our Bureau coéperates with 
states in the eradication of animal diseases, 
especially those of dangerous character. 
Such work is conducted under laws of the 
various states, by codperative agreements 
between the government and the state. 
These scenes show such codperation in 
eradicating that highly infectious foreign 
plague, foot-and-mouth disease. Although 
making occasional invasions of the United 
States, this disease has, in each case, been 
defeated and destroyed. 

Another feature of veterinary control 
has been the perfection of effective bar- 
riers to prevent the spread of dangerous 
animal diseases from one part of the coun- 
try to another. Through systematic or- 
ganization and uniform procedure among 
the states, the eradication or control of 
many serious maladies has been accom- 
plished. The successful national campaign 
against bovine tuberculosis and the pres- 
ent effective control of hog cholera are fa- 
miliar examples. 

But far-reaching as these procedures are, 
there is need for extending knowledge of 
disease prevention and other problems in 
stock-raising to the millions of farmers, 
ranchmen, poultrymen, and other owners 
of live stock. And so, where research and 
official regulations leave off, a planned sys- 
tem of information begins. 

Any person may obtain, from the gov- 
ernment, publications that deal with up- 
to-date knowledge of stock-raising. 

Appreciating the value of educational 
motion pictures in improving stock-raising, 
we have prepared also numerous motion 
pictures, of which about a third deal with 
the health of live stock and the remainder 
with production practices. 

The information is of a character that 
helps to overcome misinformation on some 
subjects and often causes effective methods 
to be substituted for ineffective cruel ones. 
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Any consideration of veterinary science 
and animal breeding naturally leads to the 
question of quality of animals. Most own- 
ers of improved live stock are interested 
in keeping them in sound health and good 
breeding condition. 

So, for many years, the Bureau has con- 
ducted a systematic campaign to encourage 
live stock improvement. This interest in- 
volves, in particular, the use of purebred 
sires and the establishing of studs, herds, 
and flocks of high breeding and utility 
value. 

This activity has shown that the owner- 
ship of a few purebred animals quickly 
leads to the procurement of more and to 
general interest in improved types of do- 
mestic animals. Reports from persons who 
have adopted our recommendations indicate 
that their improved stock have a utility 
value fully one-third greater than that of 
unimproved farm animals. 

In recent years, poultry also have re- 
ceived much scientific attention. Through 
basic research in nutrition and genetics, 
poultry flocks have made larger increases in 
egg production. Flocks of good layers now 
produce well over 200 eggs a year, per hen, 
illustrating the practical utility of superior 
germ plasm. 

In connection with these developments 
we have observed that when owners of live 


_ stock request literature on production sub- 


cerning animal maladies. 


many points. 


jects, they seek also the latest facts con- 
Thus, veterinary 
science and animal husbandry intertwine at 
The former aids in attaining 
a high development of the latter. And both 
aid materially in making live stock of great- 
est usefulness to man. 

Man’s interest in live stock is prompted 


largely by the natural impulse of self- 


preservation. 


a2 


With the development of 
complex systems of distribution, our mod- 


ern civilization has required for its wel- 


- fare adequate quantities of food, continu- 


ously supplied— likewise systems of meat 
and milk inspection, together with super- 
vision over other foods. 

In the United States, federal meat in- 


_ spection involves the veterinary examina- 
tion of about 70,000,000 food animals a 


year. The regulations under which meats 
are either passed for food or are condemned 
rest on established principles of science and 
hygiene. 

Such inspection not only is a barrier to 
the possible spread of infections from ani- 
mals to human beings, but it provides other 
safeguards to human health. It includes 
constant supervision. It insures proper 
sanitation. In general, it surrounds the 
inspected meat food supply with conditions 
that appeal to man’s feeling of security and 
sense of refinement. 

In the case of milk supplies the veteri- 
narian observes dairy herds for possible 
infections, applies various tests, supervises 
sanitation, and performs related services. 
Such supervision, together with the valu- 
able services of the medical profession, has 
brought great improvement in the whole- 
someness of milk supplies with benefit to 
man’s health through reduction, especially 
of tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and septic 
sore throat. 

The versatile character of all this work 
with live stock in connection with human 
affairs offers many arresting reflections. 
For instance, research on tick fever opened 
a new field in medical science, as it was first 
to prove that insects carry disease. This 
discovery was the basis for controlling ma- 
laria, yellow fever, bubonic plague, and 
many other human diseases. 

Thus we have seen how study and experi- 
ence with domestic animals have helped to 
provide a useful and honorable means of 
livelihood for millions of producers and 
likewise a dependable food supply and 
greater security for all mankind. 


Be 
New Breed of Dogs 


A Denver paper recently carried an ad 
offering ‘white sacred dogs, $1 each.” 
Somebody ought to page the American 
Kennel Club. There must be another new 
breed out West.—Chicago Tribune. 

The want ad section of a Chicago paper 
recently carried a subhead which _ read 
“Cockerel Spaniels.” A new breed of bird 
dog, perhaps. 
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of Alfalfa in the Floating 
~ Colon of the Horse by Massage” 


By N. J. 


IN communities where alfalfa is used as 
forage for horses, veterinary practitioners 
are called upon to treat a condition known 
as impaction of the floating colon. This 
form of impaction is recognized by the 
presence, within some portion of the float- 
ing colon, of one or more masses of ingesta, 
formed into hard cocoanut-shaped balls, 
surrounded by a more or less thick coating 
of mucous adhering very closely to the sub- 
stance of the fecal mass. This mucous coat- 
ing also clings tenaciously to the dry mu- 
cous membrane of the floating colon, pro- 
hibiting progress of the impacted mass. 
As a matter of convenience in the discussion 
of this subject, these hard fecal masses will 

be referred to as “balls”. 


Among other feeds responsible for the 
formation of these balls are sweet clover 
hay, pea hay, Russian thistle, and occasion- 


ally corn-stalks or cane. The pasturing of 
alfalfa stubble during the early spring pe- 
riod, when the new growth is starting, pro- 
duces many cases of impaction, as does 
mature sweet clover pasture. If a stem of 
dry alfalfa is broken between the fingers, 
it will be found to be very brittle and 
break easily into small pieces, while a stem 
of damp or partially cured alfalfa is found 
to be exceedingly tough and rubbery. 


In many parts of our Western States, 
hay is stacked and fed in the open, subject 
to the effect of rain or snow, and wholesale 
impactions often follow storms’ which 
makes the feed wet and tough. During 
the process of mastication, dry feed will be 
reduced to a much finer consistency than 
feed which is tough from dampness or 
incomplete curing. This is especially true 
in colts and older animals suffering from 
dental irregularities. When large quanti- 
ties of feed are consumed under the last- 
named condition, it will be realized that 
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the great colon will be filled with ingesta 
which is coarse and which has a tendency 
to adhere en masse because of the overlap- 
ping and interweaving of its improperly 
masticated fibers. When one or more of 
these masses are received by the transverse 
colon, it will readily follow that, because of 
its diminishing funnel-shaped lumen, a 
compressed mass, from which all normal 
fluid is expressed, results as it is carried 
on into the floating colon by the peristaltic 
action of the bowel. It is not uncommon that 
such a mass is too large to pass into the 
floating colon, but remains as an impaction 
of the transverse colon. 

Before discussing symptoms, let us re- 
view briefly the pathology of a true case of 
impaction of the floating colon. The im- 
pacted mass or ball is usually about the 
size and shape of a large cocoanut. It is 
covered by a grayish, thick coating of 
mucus that causes it to become firmly ad- 
herent to the intestinal wall preventing the 
passage of any flatus. This mucous coat- 
ing also makes the ball impervious to 
fluids. The intestinal wall is paralyzed in 
the area of the adhesion, with the intestine 
tightly contracted ahead of and posterior 
to the obstruction. This condition must not 
be confused with a case of constipation or 
over-loading of the lower bowel, in which 
the colon is usually filled with small, dry, 
mucus-coated pellets of feces. 


SYMPTOMS 


Early symptoms of impaction of this 
form are not characteristic and it is not 
until sufficient time has elapsed to expect 
relief from a case of intestinal flatulence 
that one might suspect the presence of im- 
paction. History of the kind and condition 
of food given the animal, coupled with con- 
tinued intermittent colicy pains, which in- 
crease in severity and frequency as flatu- 
lence increases, are diagnostic. Examination 
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containing a few 


tenacious mucus. 
_ will be found in a state of rigidity, caused 
by the spasmodic contraction of the walls 


~ ation to be made. 


per rectum in floating colon impaction 
reveals the lower bowel entirely empty or 
small, hard, mucus- 
coated fecal pellets. 

The mucous membrane of the rectum is 
very dry and is covered with a coating of 
The whole lower bowel 


of the colon upon the ball. It is not 
uncommon that, because of this rigidity, 
palpation of the abdominal viscera is some- 
what difficult when the arm is first intro- 
duced into the rectum, but with a little 


* patience and time, enough relaxation is ac- 
complished, mainly by 


lubrication and 
manipulation, to allow a thorough examin- 
The palpation of the ball 
confirms the diagnosis. 


TREATMENT 


The reduction of impactions of the float- 
ing colon by massage has been a matter of 
routine in the writer’s practice for the last 


_ 20 years, and you may be assurea that, 
with reasonable care and judgment, most 


gratifying results are obtained by its use. 
The technic of making rectal examinations 


and massaging balls within the floating 


colon will vary a great deal in different 
cases, depending upon the location and con- 
sistency of the balls, and the temperament 
of the patient. In general, the following 
procedure applies: 


Enough warm water is introduced into 
the rectum to lubricate the mucous mem- 
brane thoroughly. The operator’s arm is 
well lubricated with a non-irritating soap 
or any substance of his choice which will 
allow free passage of the arm into the 
rectum. Straining on the part of the pa- 
tient should not be resisted and examina- 
tion should be withheld until it has sub- 
sided. When the arm has been introduced 
and sufficient relaxation of the bowel oc- 
curs, palpation of the intestines is at- 
tempted. Epidural anesthesia has not 
proven entirely satisfactory in an effort to 
control rectal tenesmus. 

It is the opinion of the author that 
routine rectal examinations are not per- 
formed as often as they should be. Ac- 


curate differential diagnosis of intestinal 
disturbances of the equine are possible only 
by the repeated practice of such examina- 
tions, and it is only by this procedure that 
one becomes familiar with the normal, 
which is necessary in order to be able to 
recognize the abnormal. 


TAPPING THE COLON 


Flatulence in the great colon and cecum 
sufficient to prohibit a proper examination 
should be relieved by the use of the trocar 
or by tapping the large colon through the 
rectal wall, using a large hypodermic needle 
to which is attached a small rubber tube 
of sufficient length to extend outside the 
anal aperture. If examination of the 
terminal portion of the small colon re- 
veals the ball, it can usually be contacted 
directly and removed by picking it to pieces 
with the finger tips. Impactions in other 
portions of the bowel must be engaged and 
carried back to the region of the pelvic in- 
let or against the abdominal wall if possible, 
so as to obtain a solid area for massage. 

If search fails to reveal the ball, it is 
usually possible to engage a loop of small 
colon ballooned with gas to which traction 
may be applied in an attempt to bring the 
ball within reach. Care should be taken 
that the colic mesentery is not involved 
when the effort is made to engage the ball. 
Standing the patient with the fore feet ele- 
vated as high as possible, facilitates the 
accessibility of the impaction. 

It must be realized that two thicknesses 
of intestinal wall are involved between the 
hand and the ball. Therefore, pressure 
should be applied only when the walls of 
the rectum are in a state of relaxation. 
Waves of peristaltic contraction proceed 
downward throughout the entire small colon 
at almost regular intervals and all efforts to 
resist such contractions should be avoided. 
Danger of rupture of the bowel is increased 
if pressure is applied during the state of 
rigidity. 

MASSAGE 

Pressure should be applied to the ball by 
using the side of the hand or the fingers 
extended as a blade. The use of the finger 
tips should be avoided or they should be 
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used with great caution. Individual skill 
will develop with experience. Efforts to 
apply pressure and secure relaxation al- 
ternately will usually be rewarded by the 
starting of a fissure through the ball, either 
transversely or longitudinally, and success 
in bringing about complete reduction of the 
mass will depend upon the operator’s abil- 
ity to enlarge and deepen the indentation 
until separation of the ball occurs. The 
remaining pieces are broken down in a 
similar manner. 

Massage of the mass sufficient to break 
down the mucous coating will sometimes 
allow the natural passage of the ball even 
when it is impossible to reduce it entirely. 

Relief for the patient occurs simultane- 
ously with the reduction of the mass and 
the escape of the impounded gas. Relaxa- 
tion of the entire intestinal tract and the 
return of normal peristalsis is recognized 
by the operator through palpation. 

After-care consists of the administration 
of a light aloin capsule, withholding all 
food for a period of 24 hours, but allowing 
plenty of fresh water. 


PURGATIVES CONTRAINDICATED 


The use of drastic purgatives in this 
form of impaction is contraindicated. They 
frequently do not give relief because they 
remain more or less inert in the stomach, 
due to the continuous spasmodic contraction 
of the bowel as far back as the small colon, 
as well as inhibited peristalsis from intes- 
tinal tympanites following secondary fer- 
mentation. Lentin, arecolin and drugs of 
similar nature are strictly contraindicated 
because of the danger of rupture of the 
bowel from violent contraction. Rupture 
of the bowel and release of the ball into 
the peritoneal cavity occurs too frequently 
in the natural course of the condition to 
need assistance by such radical therapeutic 
treatment. 

Enemas are of little or no avail and tend 
only to increase the pain and discomfort of 
the patient. It is only by the use of massage 
that death loss from this condition may be 
reduced and, if caused by alfalfa, the mor- 
tality should not exceed 2 or 3 per cent. 
The death rate of horses fed Russian 


thistles, pea hay when wet, or matured 
sweet clover pasture will be higher because 
the extremely long fibers found in the com- 
position of the ball make the reduction 
much more difficult. 

There has been no effort on the part of 
the author to describe in detail the technic 
of each condition met in the treatment of 
impaction of the floating colon by massage, 
but this paper is presented solely with the 
idea of calling your attention to and em- 
phasizing the fact that the intestine of the 
horse will tolerate the pressure necessary 
to reduce such impactions if reasonable 
care and judgment are used. 


SUMMARY 


Impactions of the floating colon may re- 
sult from feeding alfalfa and similar feeds 
at any time, but their frequency is greatly 
increased when such feeds are damp or in- 
completely cured. 

This condition is characterized by the 
presence, within the small colon, of a hard, 
cocoanut-shaped, mucous-coated, fecal ball. 

Continued intermittent colicy pains are 
diagnostic. 

Drastic purgatives of all kinds are con- 
traindicated. 

Pressure necrosis and spontaneous rup- 
ture are common sequelae while watchfully 
waiting after administering purgatives. 

The owner can administer a physic but 
the veterinarian should be able to do more. 

Reduction of such impactions saves the 
patient hours of agonizing pain and the 
owner hours of anxiety. 

When massage of the floating colon in 
impactions is practiced, the death loss 
should not exceed 5 per cent. 


Largest Belgian Stable 

Sugar Grove Farm, located three miles 
west of Aurora, IIl., and owned by Mr. E. 
A. Cudahy, the packer, is the home of 
more than 100 purebred Belgian draft 
horses, said to be the largest stable of this 
breed in the United States. Many cham- 
pionship awards have been made to Bel- 
gians from Mr. Cudahy’s farm, at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, during re- 
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of coryza. 


t Fowl Coryza of Chickens 
with Argyrol’ 


By E. M. DICKINSON¢+ and J. R. BEACH 
Division of Veterinary Science, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


The purpose of this paper is to report on 
the use of argyrol for treatment of fowl 
coryza in one flock of chickens by the meth- 
od so successfully employed by Dickinson 
and Hinshaw! for infectious sinusitis in 
turkeys. In this flock of several hundred 


White Leghorn chickens, fowl coryza has 
been a constant problem for several years. 
To establish that the disease was infectious, 
exudate curretted from the turbinate spaces 
of two affected chickens was injected into 
the cleft palate of two healthy cockerels. 
& uninoculated cockerel was placed in the 


cage with them for exposure by contact. In 


less than 72 hours, both inoculated cock- 
-erels were showing typical symptoms of 
fowl coryza. 


Five days later, the contact 
cockerel also was showing typical symptoms 
With this evidence it was felt 
that typical fowl coryza was being dealt 
with. 

METHODS AND PROCEDURE 


A group of 126 pullets with symptoms of 
coryza of varying degrees were leg-banded 
and placed in a separate pen. Of these, 64 
were treated by injecting 0.5 to 1 ec of fresh 
15 per cent argyrol solution into each in- 
fraorbital sinus and the 62 remaining birds 


were left in the pen untreated. Table 1 gives 
the results of treatment recorded at exan- 
inations made 7, 16, 21, and 34 days follow- 
ing the first treatment. On the second ex. 
amination, 16 days after treatment, all 
birds that had been previously treated and 
were still showing symptoms of coryza were 
retreated. An attempt, on this second treat- 
ment, to inject the argyrol into the poste. 
rior part of the sinus beneath the eye re- 
sulted in severe swelling of the face and 
wattles of six birds due to the faulty in- 
jection of the argyrol into submucous tis- 
sue. 
SUMMARY 


The injection of a fresh solution of 15 
per cent argyrol into the infraorbital sinus 
of White Leghorn chickens suffering from 
fowl coryza failed to yield any evidence of 
a curative value of this drug. These results 
are contrary to the report by Gutierrez,’ 
that the injection of a 1 per cent solution 
of argyrol into the nasal passages of fowl 
with “roup” brought about complete re 
covery in three to five days. 
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TaBLeE I—Summary of treatment. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS 


34 Days AFTER First 
TREATMENT 


21 Days AFTER FIRST 
TREATMENT 


16 Days AFTER First 
TREATMENT 


7 Days AFTER First 
TREATMENT 


RECOVERED 


RECOVERED RECOVERED RECOVERED 


ToTaL 
BER* 


Tora. 
Num- 
BER* 


TorTaL 
Num- 
BER* 


BER* 


PER 
CENT 


3h 


Num- 
BER 


PER 
CENT 


Num- 
BER 


23 | 39.66 5 22 
50.0 


PER 
CENT 


35.59 
33.87 


Num- 
BER 


PER 
CENT 


Num- 
BER 


58t 
60 30 


12.07 59 21 


13.33 62 21 


Treated 58 7 
Controls 60 8 


AS 


*Actual number available for examination at these periods. 
*7 severe cases were killed to relieve suffering at the 21-day period. 
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Intramedullary Fem Fractures 
7 with Beef Bone” 


By E. F. SCHROEDER, Boston, 


Mass. 


Angell Memorial Hospital 


The correction of displacements and the 
fixation of the fragments in their normal 
alignment in femoral fractures are not al- 
ways possible without direct exposure by 
open reduction. 

An occasional case is encountered where 
interposed muscle and fascia make it impos- 
sible to obtain contact of the fragments by 
traction and external manipulation alone. 
In these cases, direct exposure is actually 
necessary to free the fragments before re- 
duction is possible. 

In the majority of instances where it has 
been possible to shape the fragments in 
order to produce an impaction, the end- 
results have been quite favorable. 

Due to difficulty in some instances to ef- 
fect impaction, or to hold an impaction that 
has been made, and in cases of fragmented 
fractures where it has been impossible to 
practice impaction, we have, at various 
times, employed absorbable suture material 
such as: twenty-day chromic catgut, kan- 
garoo tendon, metallic suture, steel plate, 
and, more recently, autogenous and beef- 
bone, intramedullary pegging, for internal 
fixation. 

Although technic had been developed 
whereby asepsis in the surgical procedure 
appeared to us quite satisfactory, the aver- 
age end-results have not been encouraging. 
The two cases herein reported may be cited 
as illustrative of the possible end-results. 


CASE 1 


Plate I (figures 1 to 9) presents the prog- 
ress of repair in a fragmented fracture of 
the upper third of the left femoral shaft in 
a three-year-old, male, mongrel dog. Fig- 
ure 1 is a lateral view of the fracture. It 
was impossible to obtain contact of the 
fragments by repeated manipulation of the 
thigh and tong-traction. Therefore, open 
reduction was planned. The dog was clipped 
(lion clip), the thigh was shaved and 
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cleansed with ether, saturated with tincture 
of metaphen, draped with sterile gauze 
dressing, and temporarily splinted in our 
modified Thomas splint for 24 hours. 

The following day, a second application 
of tincture of metaphen was allowed to dry 
before operative exposure was made 
through the antero-lateral aspect of the 
thigh, extending from %4 inch below the 
trochanter major down to within 11% inches 
of the lateral aspect of the stifle. The skin 
was reflected and the incision continued 
through the fascia along the anterior border 
of the biceps muscle. When this is carefully 
done, the rest of the approach is readily 
made by blunt dissection and reflection of 
muscle with wound retractors. 

On approach to the fragments, it was 
found that the lower and upper fragments 
were definitely separated by being driven in 
opposite directions into the lateral and 
medial heads of the vastus muscle. Con- 
siderable difficulty was encountered in de- 
livering the fragments. The loose fragment 
was buried in the posterior thigh muscles. 
It had been planned to impact the sharp 
upper part of the lower fragment into the 
medullary cavity of the upper fragment. 
This was not possible because of the loss of 
cortex on the anterior aspect of the upper 
fragment. 

The intramedullary peg was decided on 
as an alternative. This had been previously - 
sterilized in normal saline solution. The 
loose fragment was replaced in its approx-_ 
imate position; hemorrhage, which was © 
slight, was checked. The wound was thor- 
oughly dried with sterile gauze and then 
closed with several rows of interrupted, 
iodized catgut sutures. The skin was closed 
with mattress sutures, employing iodized | 
catgut. The limb was then fixed and im- 
mobilized in our modified Thomas splint 
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the internal fixation. 
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Figure 2 is a photograph of the dog in 
splintage at the end of the third week. 
Figure 3 is a lateral radiograph of the 
_ fracture on the 21st day after operation, 
showing slight evidence of resorption of 
the loose fragment, and at the ends of the 
upper and lower fragments. Figure 4 is a 
radiograph at the end of the first month, 
_ showing resorption of cortex and also con- 
siderable evidence of callus. Splintage and 
the tongs were removed on the 35th day. 
Figure 5 shows the dog on the 40th day. 
Figure 6 is a radiograph showing further 


Fics. 1 to 9. 


progress in resorption of cortex and depo. 
sition of new bone at the end of six weeks, 

Figure 7 is a radiographic appearance a} 
the end of eight weeks. Note the 4. 
most complete resorption of the loose frag. 
ment and the absence of resorption of the 
peg. Figure 8 is a photograph of the dog 
at the end of the third month. At this 
time, the posture would indicate a favorable 
outcome and this might have been possible 
had it been practical to apply passive flexion 
and extension of the stifle to prevent fibrosis 


Progress of repair of fragmented fracture of femoral shaft. 
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ase Plate I 
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INTRAMEDULLARY PEGGING OF FRACTURES 111 


which developed gradually, terminating in 
a complete anchylosis of the joint. 

Figure 9 is a radiograph taken at this 
time. There is no evidence of resorption at 
any point of the peg. There is definite 
indication of excessive resorption of cortex 
on both upper and lower fragments, with an 
excessive amount of undifferentiated callus, 
indicating that, in this instance, the peg is 
acting as an irritant, although sterile. At 
no time was there any evidence of infection, 
the operative wounds having healed by first 
intention within ten days. The dog was 


ONE WEEK APTER 
ZN REDUCTION AND INTRA~ 
DULLARY FIXATION WITH A 
EF BOSE PEG IN A WEEX 


FEMORAL PRACTURE 


RDS POSTER 


AND BANDAGING THIGH 
OR BAR. 


destroyed a year later, because of loss of 
weight-bearing and use of the limb. 


CASE 2 


Plate II (figures 10 to 15) presents the 
progress of repair of a femoral fracture in 
a one-year-old, male Irish setter, with a 
week-old irreducible fracture of the middle 
of the femoral shaft, with gross displace- 
ment and interposition of muscle tissue. 
The animal was presented to us for opera- 
tive reduction by Dr. Harold N. Eames, of 
Lowell, Mass., on March 29, 1937. The pre- 


WEEKS APTER ON. 


JHDANCE OF PERIOSTEAL 
CALLUS BRI 


Plate II 
15. Progress of repair of femoral fracture. 
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operative preparation was done by Dr. 
Eames, 24 hours previously. 
Unfortunately, a radiograph depicting 
_ the original displacement was not taken, 
fluoroscopy having been employed in the 
earlier attempts at reduction. It is of in- 
terest to compare by contrast the difference 
in the time of bone repair in these two 
cases. It will be noted that two weeks 
after reduction, or three weeks after the 
original injury in this case, there is defin- 
ite visibility on the radiograph of resorption 


SUMMARY 


Internal fixation of fragments in femora] 
fractures with sterile beef-bone, intrame. 
dullary pegging has been completely suc. 
cessful in one case out of approximately 
six attempted. In one other case (plate I), 
although there was a union of the frag. 
ments, the beef bone remained unabsorbed 
after twelve months, and the dog was 
destroyed. In several other cases postoper- 
ative fracture of the peg occurred with 


n months after operation. 


of cortex on both fragments and mottled 
shadow along the periosteal and endosteal 
surfaces, of calcified callus. 

On the 22nd day, or 29 days after the 
accident, the continuity of the fragments 
is evident. The radiograph made on the 
30th day shows complete union. The dog, 
at this time, was walking soundly and was 
sent home to its owner. At my request, Dr. 
Eames supplied two additional radiographs, 
taken eleven months later, showing complete 
restoration of cortex and resorption of the 
greater portion of the intramedullary peg. 

Figure 16 shows the patient (case 2) 
eleven months after operation. This dog be- 
gan walking soundly a month after oper- 
ative reduction by beef-bone pegging. 


delayed healing of the fracture. In one 
case, in which an autogenous intramedul- 
lary peg was used, infection developed and 
the dog died. 

Perfection in technic, better judgment in 
the selection of cases, and many more thal 
an occasional case are needed to qualify one 
for recommending internal fixation as 4 
safe and practical procedure. This report 
is not presented to discourage open reduc 
tion when actually indicated, but it is in- 
tended to emphasize more serious thought 
regarding the hazards to be overcome be 
fore too many open reductions are at 
tempted without consideration of the con- 


sequences. 
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MILK FEVER COMPLICATED BY 
SEPTIC METRITIS* 


By CHAS. HAASJES, Shelby, Mich. 


The only reason for presenting this case 
report is to call attention to the fact that 
just because an animal presents typical 
symptoms of a common disease, is no rea- 
son for presuming that it is not concur- 
rently suffering from some other condition. 
The owner and an empiric, who had been 
called on the case, found that out, but too 
late to permit saving the animal’s life. 

The subject of this case was a purebred 
Jersey cow, 13 years old, a heavy producer, 
with a history of having calved normally a 
number of times with two cases of milk 
fever following parturition. She freshened 
again on March 18, 1937, without retention 
of placenta and was normal for about 30 
hours. Because of former experiences, the 
owner watched her closely for symptoms of 
milk fever. 

On March 20, she went down with the 
typical symptoms and posture which char- 
acterize this disease. The owner inflated 
the udder with air, to which treatment the 
cow showed some response, but she had a 
relapse a short time later. The owner dis- 
cussed the problem with a neighbor, a deci- 
sion being reached that the first inflation 
was not complete enough, so this time the 
udder was inflated to nearly the bursting 
point. 

The patient reacted exactly as she had 
done before, so a non-graduate, licensed 
veterinarian was called in. He stated that 
the air treatment was out of date and, be- 
sides, it was not strong enough for a heavy 
producer, so he injected something under 
the skin, to which treatment, however, the 
patient did not respond. Then the owner, 
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in desperation, requested me to attend the 
sick animal. I consented to make the call 
and examine her. 

The examination showed the patient with 
typical symptoms of milk fever but, in ad- 
dition, there was a reddish discharge from 
the vagina, indicating septic metritis. Also 
observed were black, fetid feces and liquid 
from the anus. The uterus was douched 
and a large quantity of fetid pus was re- 
moved. After the uterus was cleansed as 
well as possible, 1% oz. iodoform and % oz. 
bismuth subnitrate in a quart of mineral oil 
was placed in the uterus. A diagnosis of 
septic metritis was made and prognosis 
withheld. 

The patient made a partial recovery, but 
was destroyed after two months for failure 
to regain condition properly. Postmortem 
examination revealed an abscess in the 
liver the size of a cocoanut, apparently the 
result of a localized pyemia. This finding 
explained the cow’s inability to regain flesh. 
Possibly the liver abscess would not have 
occurred had the septic metritis been 
promptly discovered and properly treated. 


RADICAL OPERATION FOR SUB- 
ACUTE BILATERAL MAXILLARY 
SINUSITIS* 


By J. LEBISH, Bronz, N. Y. 


Maxillary sinusitis is frequently met 


with in old dogs affected with abscessed or 


decayed teeth, which the owners have neg- 
lected, or which result from trauma or 


improper extraction of the first or second _ 


upper molar. It may be unilateral or bi- 
lateral, but surgical treatment employed to 
relieve the affected sinuses must be radical, 
in order that all diseased tissue and bone 
may be removed. 
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The symptoms of subacute maxillary 
sinusitis are manifested by swelling under 
the eye, purulent discharge from the an- 
trum, through the alveolar process of the 
affected cavity, usually the first and sec- 
ond upper molars; marked tenderness on 
pressure; offensive odor from the mouth, 
and frequently a rise in temperature. X-ray 
examination reveals a light cloudy area 
involving the contour of the affected sinus 
and confirms the diagnosis. 

The case involved was a _ ten-year-old 
police dog, brought to my hospital for treat- 
ment, with marked swellings on both sides 
of the upper maxilla under the eyes, and 
showing all symptoms, as previously de- 
scribed, of subacute maxillary sinusitis. 

An operation was advised, since medical 
treatment brought no response, and the 
dog was placed under nembutal anesthesia. 
It is imperative to use this form of an- 
esthesia for this operation so that nothing 
may interfere with or obstruct the area 
involved, and so that muscular relaxation 
may be complete. 

The usual aseptic precautions are taken 
and an incision is made, extending anterior 
to the first molar, care being taken not to 
cut Steno’s duct emanating from the molar 
salivary glands, from the labial buccal mar- 
gin of the gum to the base of the alveolar 
process, thus opening up the maxillary 
sinus. 

With the use of a periosteal elevator, the 
necrotic bone and tissue are removed, 
hemorrhage being controlled with gauze 
packs or preferably a suction-pump. A small 
bone curette is then inserted into the socket 
and the sinus is thoroughly curetted to the 
apex, care being taken to remove all spic- 
ules and necrotic tissue so that the area 
_ involved is free from all necrotic bone and 
tissue. Two or three silk sutures are used 
to unite the incision in the gum, the socket 
is thoroughly swabbed with tincture of 
iodine, following thorough irrigation with 
The sinus is 
then packed with '%-inch iodoform gauze 
strips, down to the apex, with a _blue- 
pointed probe. This procedure controls any 


= post-operative hemorrhage, enables the cav- 


_ity to drain freely and permits slow granu- 


lation to take place. Redressings are mac 
daily for a period of one week, using iodo. 
form gauze packings. Treatment is discop. 
tinued when drainage has stopped and nor. 
mal granulation has taken place. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. This operation is indicated when the 
maxillary sinus becomes infected as a re. 
sult of caries of the first or second upper 
molar, abscessed roots, which have not been 
removed following extractions, and 4b. 
scessed molars prior to extractions. 

2. General anesthesia, preferably with 
nembutal or avipal, must be used. 

3. An x-ray examination should be made 
to confirm the diagnosis. 

4. Strict asepsis, and a suction-pump t 
maintain a clear field of operation, should 
be employed. 

5. Iodoform packing to maintain proper 
drainage should be used daily for about one 
week, at which time the sutures may lk 
removed and the wound allowed to heal by 
natural granulation. 


BICORNUAL PREGNANCY IN THE 
MARE* 


By CHAS. HAASJES, Shelby, Mich. 


The ease with which a mistaken diagno- 
sis of ruptured uterus may be made, in 
those rare instances where bicornual preg- 
nancy is the correct diagnosis, furnishes 
the reason for presenting this case report. 

Bicornual pregnancy is probably only 
possible in the mare,t+ because only that 
animal possesses a crucial uterus with 
cornua about the same diameter as the body 
of the uterus. It is therefore possible for 
an embryo, attached in one cornu, to &§ 
velop transversely to the spinal axis of the 
mother and extend into the opposite cornu. 
In the event that this does happen, the 
fetal head usually rests in the fetal flank. 
because the fully developed fetus is usually 
longer than the transverse diameter of the 
mother’s abdominal cavity. As the feta 
head is compelled to remain in that posi 


*Received for publication, September 4, 1937. | 

+Krill recently reported two cases of bicornv# 
pregnancy in the cow. Jour. A. V. M. A., x 
(1938), n. s. 46 (1), pp. 41-42. 
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tion for several months, wry-neck in the 
foal usually results. I recommend a review 
of Prof. W. L. Williams’ text on obstetrics, 
pp. 494-511, for a full discussion of this 
condition. 

The subject was a ten-year old sorrel 
mare of the German Coach type, weighing 
1,350 pounds. When first called to see her 
at 9:30 a. m., June 21, 1937, I found her 
to be in labor, 334 days post coitum. In the 
afternoon, two colleagues also made an ex- 
amination of this case. They agreed on a 
diagnosis of ruptured uterus, which error 
was excusable, for bicornual pregnancy 
rarely occurs and when it does, the fetus 
can hardly be reached with the finger tips. 
About 10:00 p. m. the same day, I re- 
éxamined the animal and made a diagnosis 
of bicornual pregnancy, based on the follow- 
ing findings: 

There was a small piece of fetal mem- 
brane protruding from the vulva, but the 
vagina was dry. After disinfection and 
lubrication of the genitalia, an exploratory 
examination was made. The vagina was 
found to be longer and narrower than nor- 
mal, due to the position of the fetus, which 
was entirely anterior to the pubis. Full 
extension of the arm in the vagina was 
therefore necessary in order to palpate the 
fetus and, even then, only the fetal stifle 
and elbow-joint could be felt, and only with 
the finger tips after great effort. From the 
rectum, through the uterine wall, I could 
also palpate the front legs in the left and 
the hind legs in the right cornu, extending 
further back than the body of the fetus and 
in the direction of the maternal ilia, but 
the arm could not reach them without per- 
forating the uterine wall. Only with per- 
sistent effort was I able to locate the dif- 
ferent legs by palpating the stifle and 
shoulder region. 

As the fetus was somewhat emphysema- 
tous and the mare not in condition to stand 
an operation, she was condemned. Postmor- 
tem examination showed the position of the 
fetus on the floor of the mother’s abdomen, 
providing an explanation for the elongated, 
narrow vagina. 

Professionally and legally, it is always 
advisable to request consultation in cases 


of this kind. I did not do so in this in- 
stance, because two colleagues had already 
examined this mare. 


AN UNUSUAL OUTBREAK OF 
CHICKEN-POX* 


By E. P. JOHNSON, Blacksburg, Va. 


Section of Animal Pathology 


Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


The case report herein described is 
thought to be of sufficient importance to be 
placed on record, for the reason that prac- 


shows 


Fic. 1. A shows lesions on feet and B 
lesions on comb (ninth day). 


ticing veterinarians are more apt to be 
consulted when any unusual condition 
arises with poultry than they are for treat- 
ment of the common forms of disease. 
The present outbreak occurred in a flock _ 
of 1,200 six-week-old White Plymouth Rock 
broilers, in which about 60 birds had de- | 
veloped sores or scabs on the feet and legs > 
as illustrated in figure 1A. A few of these | 
also had sores on thinly feathered portions — 
of their backs, but not a single one had — 
lesions in its throat or mouth, nor on the © 
comb and wattles. The owner and a feed > 
salesman declared that they had never seen 
anything like this before, and stated that 
two veterinarians had been consulted, and 
that all were unable to make a diagnosis. _ 


On careful examination of the veda 


wattles, and throat regions of the birds 
brought to this laboratory, no lesions were 
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noted, while several sores or scabs were 
noted on the feet and legs, and occasional 
sores on their backs. These lesions did not 
particularly suggest chicken-pox, but to 
test this point a few scabs were removed 
from the feet of one chick, triturated in 
normal salt solution and rubbed on the 
scarified comb of a young cockerel. About 
six days following this inoculation, lesions 
began to appear, and on the ninth day 
lesions were well marked, as shown in figure 
1B. These results leave no doubt but that 
the scabs and sores on the feet are chicken- 
pox. 

It may be concluded that the absence of 
lesions on the comb and wattles is due to 
lack of development of these organs at this 
early age in this breed. The very small 
combs and wattles are also less apt to be 
injured, while thinly feathered broilers may 
quite easily receive small scratches on skin, 
as well as on legs, that would facilitate in- 
fection. No explanation can be given for 
the absence of throat lesions in this out- 
break, other than that there is some differ- 
ence in strains of chicken-pox virus as re- 
gards affinity for certain tissues. 


DISTENDED BLADDER CAUSE OF 
DYSTOCIA* 


By JOHN B. BRYANT, Mount Vernon, Iowa 


A sow, in labor all night, was visited in 
the morning. One live pig had been deliv- 
ered. Examination revealed a greatly dis- 
tended bladder, forced into and partially 
occluding the vaginal canal. By gently re- 
pelling the bladder, a pig was encountered 
and delivered over the distended organ. 
The pelvic accommodations were of suffi- 
cient size to permit easy passage of the 
young, but the distended bladder proved to 
be the obstacle to parturition. 

It was sought to evacuate the bladder by 
exerting pressure on the organ with the 
flattened hand. This method was resented 
by the sow. Not wishing to disturb the 
patient unduly, the pressure method was 
abandoned. A human, rubber catheter was 
slipped over the hub of a 14-inch, 16-gauge 
hypodermic needle. The latter then was 
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passed up the vagina to a point over the 
distended bladder and plunged into the or. 
gan. Urine was discharged through the 
needle and catheter. 

When the distention was partially re. 
lieved, the organ slipped back into the 
abdominal cavity and away from the needle. 
It would have facilitated delivery if the 
bladder could have been more completely 
emptied. However, with gentle assistance, 
seven more pigs, all dead, were delivered 
and parturition appeared complete. Three 
weeks later, the owner reported a complete 
recovery. This writer has never passed the 
catheter on a sow and will greatly appreci- 
ate having some one describe the technic, 
if the sow can be catheterized. 


STREPTOCOCCIC TONSILLITIS 

COMPLICATING MUL- 

TIPLE STAPHYLOCOCCIC 
INFECTION IN A DOG* 


By MAURICE VAISBERG, Patchogue, N. Y. 


A 2'%-year-old, female Scottish terrier, 
weighing 18 pounds, began exhibiting signs 
of mild illness and lassitude on about Octo- 
ber 1, 1937. At about the same time, the 
neighbor male, seven-year-old, wire-haired 
terrier was stricken with an illness. The 
wire-haired became progressively worse in 
a short time and died of kidney insuff- 
ciency. 

The past history of the Scottish terrier 
revealed a severe fall, with unconsciousness 
and a convulsion, as a puppy. Otherwise she 
had been well in all respects. She had suc § 
cessfully received the anti-distemper inocu- 
lations. She had also been inoculated once 
with anti-rabies vaccine. Estrus had been 
normal, but she had never been mated. 

She very rapidly became worse and ina 
few days appeared very ill, with marked 
apathy and a purulent bilateral conjunctival 
discharge. Examination revealed intensely 
reddened tonsils and a rectal temperature 
of 103°F. A culture from the tonsils re 
vealed streptococci in long chains, which 
proved to be hemolytic on further culture. 
There rapidly developed lesions of the ey® 
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lids, nose, lips and gums. These consisted 
of punched-out craters through the skin, 
showing the fascia beneath. Culture of this 
vielded Staphylococcus albus and S. aureus. 
At first sulfanilamide (para-aminoben- 
zenesulfonamide) was administered in small 
doses, but since the disease did not improve, 
the doses were increased. For the staphylo- 
ecoccic infection, stannoxyl and neo-lacma- 
nese were given daily. However, the eyes 
continued to run profusely, and the skin 
over practically the entire face became de- 
nuded, leaving a raw, weeping surface. The 
staphylococcus infection spread over the en- 
tire body. Its appearance between the toes 
caused tremendous swelling of the pads, 
making it almost impossible for the patient 
to stand up. Even the vaginal sheath took 
part in the process and swelled to about five 
times its normal size, standing out as a 
large abdominal mass. The middle ears and 
the skin of the ears became markedly in- 
fected, producing an annoying, painful, bi- 
lateral otorrhea. Staphylococcus toxoid 
(Lederle) was given in ascending dosage, 
with considerable help. 

Fortunately, there was a remarkable re- 
tention of the appetite, probably due to the 
relatively mild involvement of the tongue. 
For this reason, it was easy to administer 
sulfanilamide tablets by mouth. The sim- 
ple expedient of pressing the tablet into 
small pieces of nougatine candy obviated the 
necessity of forcing the tablet manually 
down a very sore throat. Due to the extreme 
weakness, there was some constipation, but 
this was relieved by enemata. There was 
never any urinary retention and examina- 
tion of the urine at all times was negative. 
This description covers the period from Oc- 
tober 1 to October 26, when the brindle pa- 
tient appeared cyanotic, not only on the 
tongue but in the skin as well. Sulfanila- 
mide was diminished in amount. 

The temperature varied from 103 to 
105°F. until November 5, when it began 
subsiding. About November 10, she devel- 
oped a marked and severe ulceration of the 
right cornea, which took about one month 
to subside. There is still present a corneal 
Opacity of moderate intensity (macula). 
This was treated with homatropine and dio- 
nine, 


After November 5, there was gradual sub- 
sidence in the temperature, the red tonsils 
and the skin lesions. Gentian-violet oint- 
ment and amertan were very efficacious in 
forming a coagulum on the abraded face and 
producing rapid healing. There was a loss 
of 5 pounds during the illness, but this was 
quickly regained during convalescence. 

The diet consisted of liver, beef, inl 
tables, milk and egg, cod-liver oil, vitamin K 
C and brewers’ yeast daily. 

After healing of all the other lesions, the — 


eyes continued to have a profuse, muvee 


discharge and the lids were badly crusted. 
Culture showed a staphylococcus. Staphylo- — 
coccus toxoid was given again, but ammoni- 
ated mercury ointment proved more effica- 
cious when rubbed on the lids and in the 
conjunctival sac. 

The patient was ill 48 days. The illness 
was severe 35 days. She received a total 
of 650 grains of sulfanilamide over 41 days, 
79 stannoxyl tablets in 40 days, and five in- 
jections of staphylococcus toxoid, amount- 
ing to 5 cc. The patient received excellent 
nursing care during the entire illness, in 
which she was at home all the time. 

This paper presents a case of acute, hemo- 
lytic streptococcus tonsillitis and probably 
septicemia with secondary multiple staph- 
ylococcic infection involving the skin, face, 
middle ears, foot-pads and vagina. 

The efficacy of the sulfanilamide and stan- 
noxyl in chemotherapy and staphylococcus 
toxoid in immunotherapy is well demon- 
strated. However, general good nursing 
care at home was practically as essential as 
the chemo- and immunotherapy. The only 
apparent permanent sequela is the right 
corneal opacity. 


MASTITIS IN SOW RELIEVED 
BY SULFANILAMIDE* 


By JOHN B. BRYANT, Mount Vernon, Iowa 7 


On May 20, a sow farrowed eleven live 
pigs. Two days later, there was complete 
inappetence, temperature 104.5° F., udders 
swollen, hot to the hand and extremely sen- 
sitive to pressure. When the sow was 
rolled to her belly and urged to rise, she 
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squealed with pain. The diagnosis was 
mastitis. 

__ Usually a sow suffering with mastitis lies 

7 on her belly and thereby prevents the maul- 
ing of the sensitive udders by the pigs at- 
tempting to nurse. This sow was lying 
prone on her side, seemingly preferring 
massage of her udders by the pigs to the 
pressure of her body weight. 


This sow was given 30 cc of dextrose solu- 
tion (dextrose 50 grams, water gq. s. 100 
cc), 10 ce intraperitoneally and 10 cc sub- 
cutaneously in back of each ear. The dex- 
trose was given to nourish the sow while 
she was in a state of inappetence. Three 
30-grain tablets of sulfanilamide were care- 
fully crushed, suspended in water and ad- 
ministered with a dose-syringe at one dose. 
Thirty-grain tablets were ordered given 
three times daily for the three following 
days. 

On the third day, improvement was evi- 
dent, the sow consumed some oats and 
drank some milk. Sulfanilamide was dis- 
pensed for two more days of treatment. On 
the sixth day, after the first visit, this sow 
had recovered. During the course of the 
treatment, the pigs were given supplemen- 
tal feeding on cow’s milk and lime water. 
As the sow improved, she came back to her 
milk. Three weeks after the attack of mas- 
titis, the sow was nursing seven of the 
pigs that survived the ordeal. 


PARA-AMINOSULFAMIDO- 


2 
BENZENE IN AMNIOTIC 


FLUID AND PLACENTAL BLOOD* 


By HENRY BAUER and MILLARD 
F. GUNDERSON 
Department of Pathology and Bacteriology 
College of Medicine 
University of Nebraska 
Omaha, Neb. 


oa Incidental to work being done on sulfan- 
ilamide therapy in mastitis cows,! we have 
had an opportunity to determine the con- 
centration of the drug in placental blood 
and amniotic fluid. 


4 


The cow, 34 days ante partum, was fed 
one ounce of sulfanilamide daily for 22 con. 
secutive days, after which the feeding of 
the drug was stopped. The calf was born 
twelve days later. 

During the period of treatment, determi- 
nations of the amounts of sulfanilamide ex. 
creted in the milk were made every other 
day. The highest concentration was ob- 
tained on the 21st day of drug therapy and 
was 0.7 mg per cent. Seven days after the 
last drug feeding and five days before the 
birth of the calf, sulfanilamide was not de- 
tectable in the milk or blood of the cow. 

After parturition, samples of placental 
blood and amniotic fluid were taken as well 
as colostrum and blood from the cow. Sul- 
fanilamide was not detectable in the col- 
ostrum or blood of the cow but was present 
in a concentration of 0.5 mg per cent in the 
amniotic fluid and this same value was ob- 
tained for placental blood. While this agree- 
ment may be a coincidence, a speculative 
explanation would be that a condition of 
equilibrium had been attained, in which 
further escape of sulfanilamide by diffusion 
through the kidney was prevented by its 
balanced concentration in the amniotic fluid, 
in the absence of a continued fresh supply 
to the fetal circulation. This, too, would ex- 
plain the longer persistence of sulfanilam- 
ide in the fetal circulation on the added 
surmise that the placenta acts as a one-way 


valve. 
REFERENCE 


1Bauer, H., and Gunderson, M. F.: The effect of 
sulfanilamide upon the streptococci in the udder of 
mastitis cows and a method for its estimation in 
milk. Jour. Bact., xxxv (1938), pp. 66-67. 


_ A. M. A. Meetings 


The American Medical Association wi 
meet in Saint Louis, Mo., in 1939; in New 
York City, in 1940, and in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1941. The meeting this year was held 


in San Francisco. S i 


What is harder than rock, what softer 
than water? Yet hard rocks are hollowed 
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THE CONTROL OF BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS IN 
MAN. Nathan Raw, C.M.G., M.D., 
M.R.C.P., former British member of the 
International Committee on Tuberculosis. 
lst edition, viii+128 pages, with 12 
plates. Balliére, Tindall and Cox, Lon- 
don, W.C. 2, 1937. Cloth, 6s. 

This little book should prove to be of 

| f interest to American veterinarians for at 

least the following reasons: 
1. The author is an eminent authority 

' B on the subject of tuberculosis in Great Bri- 

fH tain, and, therefore, the picture he presents 

‘Hof the present state of tuberculosis con- 

trol in his country may be taken as an ac- 

curate one. 

2. This picture shows that the United 
States is far in advance of Great Britain 
Jin its program for tuberculosis eradication. 
While we have less than 0.5 per cent of 
tuberculous cattle, exclusive of California, 
Dr. Raw estimates that in Great Britain be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent are affected. It 
is also interesting to learn to what extent 
the modified Bang’s system for the control 
of bovine tuberculosis is being used in pre- 
venting calf infection and the extent to 
which pasteurization of milk is being prac- 
ticed in England. 

3. The author’s work on human tuber- 
culosis is claimed to be based on personal 
hospital and laboratory experience, during 
the past 30 years, and comprises the care 
and treatment of over 7,000 cases of 
phthisis and 2,200 cases of non-pulmonary 
tuberculosis, together with laboratory and 
animal inoculations during the same pe- 
riod. 

4. The author’s hypothesis regarding 
mutation from the bovine to the human 
type of tubercle bacillus and the reasons 
advanced for his belief are believed worthy 
of consideration. His classification of tu- 
berculous infections, whether caused by the 


(119) 


human or bovine type, is also thought-pro- © 
voking. 

5. The chapter on the prevention and 
treatment of tuberculosis by an immuniz- 
ing vaccine prepared from avirulent cul- — 
tures is of particular interest. The cul- — 
tures used are claimed to have been in 
the 340th generation at date of publica- 
tion and to have been avirulent since the 
85th generation. Excellent results are 
claimed for calf vaccination with Dr. Raw’s 
method. 

The veterinary profession in general and 
particularly those especially interested in 
the tuberculosis problem will find this book 
well worth their attention. The author 
and the publisher are to be commended for 
making it available. 


ADVANCES IN THE THERAPEUTICS OF AN- 
TIMONY. Prof. Dr. Phil. Nat. Hans 
Schmidt and Dr. Med. F. M. Peter. Ist 


edition. 257 pages, with 10 diagrams. 
George Thieme, Leipzig, 1938. Bound, 
19.50 R.M. 


As pointed out in the introduction, an 
attempt is made to give a survey of the 
whole of the modern development of an- 
timony therapy, with special regard to re- 
cent advances. During the past 14 or 15 
years, the introduction of new preparations 
of antimony into general practice has been 
a matter of outstanding importance. In 
consequence, the authors are chiefly con- 
cerned with the employment, up to the pres- 
ent time, of the new trivalent and pen- 
tavalent compounds. 

The recent development of antimony 
preparations was established by the chemo- 
therapeutic research begun in 1912, which 
resulted in the production of stibenyl, 
stibosan, preparation 697 and antimosan. 
Since that time, enormous strides have been 
made in the chemotherapy of antimony, and 
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its many modern guises. The toxic prop- 


erties have been modified so that the early 
- investigators would be staggered by the 


comparative ‘innocuity cf the products in 
use at the present time. This work was 
continued from 1926 onward, this book re- 
viewing all the literature on the subject 
published up to and including the year 1937. 

During this latter period and particularly 
during the last few years, considerable suc- 
cess has been attained by the use of an- 
timony therapy, particularly in the treat- 
ment of bilharziasis (schistomiasis). In 
the veterinary field, the tartar emetic treat- 
ment has been found to be of considerable 


value in the treatment of trypanosomiasis, 
especially surra. Of particular interest ti 
the small-animal practitioner is the repor 
on the successful treatment of canine filarj- 
asis (heart worm) with an antimony prep. 
aration known as fouadin (fuadin), which 
has been in use since 1929. Tartar emetic 
is also claimed to be successful in the treat. 
ment of other helminthic diseases. 

This is by far the best review of the lit. 
erature on antimony preparations that has 
come to our attention, and appreciation js 
herewith expressed for the enormous 
amount of labor required to produce this 
most thorough work on the subject. 


New Drug Control Act Omits 
“Fraud Joker” 


The new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
omits the “fraud joker” that proved so 
serious a handicap in protecting the public 
against worthless and dangerous patent 
medicines and proprietary nostrums. 

The old food and drug law provided for 
criminal prosecution of patent medicine 


makers who shipped goods in interstate 
commerce if it could be proved that the 


labels were false and fraudulent. This made 
it extremely difficult to get convictions. It 
was reasonably easy for the government 
to prove label statements false, but hard 
to prove that the seller knew that his claims 
were unwarranted, that his labels were put 
out with willful intent to deceive. In case 


after case, the defendant would claim that 
: he had faith in his “remedy” and believed 
would cure. 


It was the fraud joker that caused the 
Food and Drug Administration to lose its 


hard-fought case against a manufacturer 


who made a diabetes “cure” from horsetail 
weed. He claimed to believe his own state- 


ments and the jury gave him the benefit 


of the doubt. On the other hand, juries 
did not accept another manufacturer’s pro- 
testation in regard to an “abortion cure” 
made of corn starch with a little permanga- 
nate of potash and sold at from $6 to $12 
a package. 

Under the new law, which will go into 


s full effect June 25, 1939, one year after it 


was signed, the government will need only 
to prove a nostrum worthless. It will not 
be necessary to probe into the mind of the 
dealer and prove that he must have known 
and did know that he was cheating the 
buyer. This, in the opinion of enforcement 
officials, marks a material gain in the pro- 
tection of the public. 


By Generations 
By T. P. WHITE 


1888 


Beyond the village in a shack 
We find the local vet. 

His demeanor is rather slack, 
And yet, he does not fret. 

In fact, the doc is but a quack 
With “attic room” to let. 


1913 


The “veterinary” made a shift, 
He saw the light ahead. 

His cloud has broken in a rift, 
He is now college-bred. 

He shares professional uplift, 
In vision he has led. 


1938 


A veterinarian is he : 
With knowledge wide afield, 
A citizen of high degree, __ 
Influence does he wield; 
Recipient of honor fee 

In scientific yield. 
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THREE CASES OF NODULAR’ NECROSIS 
(ROECKL’S GRANULOMA) IN THE MUSCLES 
OF CATTLE. Norman H. Hole. Jour. 
Comp. Path. and Ther., li, (1938), p. 9. 


The lesions of nodular necrosis in the 
muscles of cattle may undergo absorption. 
The author assumes that the condition 
must occur more frequently in cattle than 
reported but that absorption may be a com- 
mon sequel and that the nearly absorbed 
lesions may be overlooked in meat inspec- 
tion. The term granuloma is considered un- 
satisfactory, since the lesion appears to be 
originally necrosis surrounded by chronic 
inflammatory tissue and fibrosis as the re- 
sult of repair. Giant-cells play a promi- 
nent part in the removal of the necrotic 
tissue. The etiology is not known. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL TRYPANOSOMIASIS. I. 
Nitrogen and mineral metabolic dis- 
turbances induced by Trypanosoma con- 
golense and Trypanosoma brucei. M. H. 
French. Jour. Comp. Path. and Ther., 
li, (1938), p. 23. 


Trypanosoma congolense and Trypano- 
soma brucei, although of markedly differ- 
ent pathogenicity, both caused an increased 
excretion of nitrogen, body bases, chlorides 
and phosphates during their infection of 
cattle and sheep. The feeding of protein 
and mineral supplements did not influence 
the course of the infection providing the 
rations were above that of bare mainte- 
nance. In the larger animals, trypanosome 
infections led to production of lactic acid 
in the body and a lowering of the alkali 
reserve. The excretion of body bases in an 
attempt to get rid of this acidosis was but 
a natural sequence and when minerals were 
added to a deficient ration, this increased 
supply could not influence the course of the 


EPIZOOTIC ADENOMATOSIS IN THE LUNGS OF 


SHEEP. Comparisons with jaagsiekte, 
verminous pneumonia and _ progressive 
pneumonia. N. Dungal, G. Gislason and 

E. L. Taylor. Jour. Comp. Path. and 

Ther., li (1938), p. 46. 

An apparently infectious and newly in- 
troduced disease in Iceland causes about 50 
per cent mortality in affected flocks of sheep 
over a period of one and one-half years. 
The incubation period is from six to eight 
months; the disease runs a chronic course. 
Clinical symptoms are: respiratory dis- 
tress, bronchial rales, mucous nasal dis- 
charge, frothy, watery exudate in the 
bronchi, but no fever. Epithelial prolifera- 
tions forming papillary adenomatous tissue 
and a more or less pronounced exudation of 
mononuclear cells into the alveoli predom- 
inate the histopathologic picture. Trans- 
mission has been affected easily by housing 
sheep together but intra-pulmonary inocu- 
lation was successful in transmitting the 
disease only once out of three attempts 
made. The disease has not been transmit- 
ted by bacteria-free filtrates. No micro- 
érganisms have been found that can be 
regarded as the casual agent. The possi- 
bility of association with lungworms has 
been eliminated. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL TRYPANOSOMIASIS. II. 
Disturbances produced in the plasma pro- 
teins by Trypanosoma congolense and 
Trypanosoma brucei. M. H. French. 
Jour. Comp. Path. and Ther., li (1938), 
p. 36. 

Marked disturbances occur in the plasma 
protein proportional distribution during 
infection of cattle, sheep, donkeys, and 
guinea pigs with Trypanosoma congolense 
and Trypanosoma brucei. The total plasma 
protein content did not vary in any con- 
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stant manner. The non-protein nitrogen 
showed an increase only at crisis or near 
death. The proportional amount of fibrino- 
gen was not influenced by the infection. 
The relative proportions of the albumin 
fraction decreased during infection and re- 
turned to normal in five to eight weeks 
during recovery. The plasma _ protein 
changes were greater in Trypanosoma 
brucei than in Trypanosoma congolense in- 
fections. These changes were greater in 
acute than in mild cases of trypanosom- 
iasis. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL TRYPANOSOMIASIs. III. 
The effects of Trypanosoma congolense 
and Trypanosoma brucei on blood urea. 
M. H. French. Jour. Comp. Path. and 
Ther., li (1938), p. 42. 

There was no alteration of the blood- 
urea content as a result of infection of 
cattle and sheep by Trypanosoma congo- 
lense and Trypanosoma brucei. Therefore 
it is concluded that trypanosomiasis does 
not damage the kidney tissues sufficiently 
to cause impairment of renal functions. 


_ PLASMODIUM LOPHURAE, A NEW SPECIES OF 
MALARIA PARASITE PATHOGENIC FOR THE 
DOMESTIC FowL. Lowell T. Coggeshall. 
- Amer. Jour. Hyg., xxvii (1938), p. 615. 
A new species of avian plasmodium path- 
ogenic for the domestic fowl was isolated 
from a Borneo fireback pheasant, Lophura 
ignitti igniti (Shaw and Nodd), and is 
designated as Plasmodium lophurae. Young 
chicks were uniformly susceptible to P. 
lophurae. The acute phase of the infec- 
tion following blood inoculation from posi- 
tive birds usually lasted about seven days. 
The maximum parasite count was 1,330 
parasitized cells per 10,000 normal red blood 
cells. After the disappearance of the cir- 
culating parasites, the blood ceased to be 
infectious to normal chicks. In adult birds 
only mild infections could be induced with 
infected blood. The parasite was transmit- 
ted experimentally to a few canaries and 
the pheasant but not to the pigeon. 


A BLOOD PROTOZOON OF TURKEYS TRANS- 
MITTED BY SIMULIUM NIGROPARVUM 
(TWINN). E. P. Johnson, G. W. Under- 
hill, J. A. Cox and W. L. Threlkeld. Amer. 
Jour. Hyg., xxvii (1938), p. 649. 
Attention was directed to a blood pro- 

tozo6n which apparently caused 10 to 50 

per cent mortality in young turkeys in af- 

fected areas in 1935 and which became 
sporadic during the following two years, 

Poults up to twelve weeks of age were 

chiefly affected. Visible symptoms usually 

lasted two or three days; some birds re- 
covered. Some recovered birds remained 

“carriers” for a number of months, inap- 

petence, droopiness, ataxia when excited, 

and coma were common symptoms of infec- 
tion. The disease could not be transmitted 
from sick to healthy birds by direct contact, 
feeding of tissues and intestinal contents 
or by injections of blood or tissue extracts 
containing the protozoédn. The _ blackfly, 
Simulium nigroparvum, was found to trans- 
mit the parasite. Emulsions of this fly, 
after being allowed to feed upon infected 
turkeys, were injected into normal birds 
which then developed infection in from 
nine to 13 days. Turkeys raised in fly-proof 
shelters failed to contract the disease when 

placed near the breeding grounds of S. 

nigroparvum; 18 of 26 turkeys in a shelter 

not fly-proofed developed the disease. 


STUDIES ON THE METABOLISM OF TRICHIN- 
ELLA SPIRALIS LARVAE. J. Newell Stan- 
nard, O. R. McCoy and W. B. Latchford. 
Amer. Jour. Hyg. xxvii (1938), p. 666. 
Mature larvae of Trichinella spiralis ex- 

hibited a fairly high rate of respiration and 

a fermentative type of metabolism which 

was evidenced by the production of carbon 

dioxide under anaerobic conditions. The 
respiratory rate was higher than the fer- 
mentative; both rates were constant in dif- 
ferent experiments. The addition of glu- 
cose, glycogen, lactate, pyruvate, succinate, 
hexose, diphosphate, serum or Douglas’ me- 
dium did not cause any significant rise in 
oxygen consumption. It was concluded that 
the larvae utilized endogenous substrate. 
The larvae became inactive when the res- 
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“ piration was inhibited by cyanide or lack 

{ of oxygen. They were able to live, how- 

. ever, for a week or longer under conditions 
of anaerobiosis. Fermentative metabolism 
was sufficient to maintain life but respira- 
tion was necessary for activity. 


7 SoME ASPECTS OF CARBOHYDRATE METAB- 


: OLISM OF THE HOOKWORM, ANCYLOSTOMA 

CANINUM, AND ITs Host. Th. v. Brand 
; and G. F. Otto. Amer. Jour. Hyg., xxvii 
; (1938), p. 683. 


The total glycogen found in the dog hook- 
worm, Ancylostoma caninum, was less than 
reported for other intestinal helminths. The 
total glycogen contents of the worms was 
unchanged by short periods of starvation or 
alimentary hyperglycemia of the host. The 
hypothesis is advanced that these facts 
may be related to the extraordinary blood- 
sucking habits of these worms, which per- 
mit an oxidative type of metabolism and 
further insure a more or less continuous 
food supply without the necessity of stor- 

» ing nutrient material. The severe but sub- 
lethal hookworm infections of a month’s 
duration had no apparent effect upon the 
carbohydrate metabolism of the host. 


STUDIES ON AN UNCOMPLICATED CORYZA OF 
THE DOMESTIC FOWL. IX. The codpera- 
tive action of Hemophilus gallinarum 
and the coccobacilliform bodies in the 
coryza of rapid onset and long duration. 
John B. Nelson. Jour. Exp. Med., Ixvii 
(1938), p. 847. 

Coccobacilliform bodies were regularly 
demonstrated in addition to Hemophilus 

| ff gallinarum in exudate from birds infected 
) with a passage strain of the coryza of rapid 
: onset and long duration (type III). Both 
! agents were present throughout the entire 
course of the disease. The characteristics 

of type III coryza were reproduced by in- 
jecting a mixture of the two agents. The 
behavior of each component was altered by 

the association, indicative of a synergistic 
relation. Evidence that the coccobacilliform 
bodies might occasionally develop in birds 
infected with Hemophilus gallinarum fol- 
lowing transfer by indirect contact was 


also obtained. The combined action of the 
two infective agents adequately accounted 
for the etiology of this particular strain of 
type III coryza. 


BLEEDING TENDENCY AND PROTHROMBIN 
DEFICIENCY IN BILIARY FISTULA IN DoGs; 
EFFECT OF FEEDING BILE AND VITAMIN 
K. H. P. Smith, E. D. Warner, K. M. = 
Brinkhous and W. H. Seegers. 
Exp. Med., Ixvii (1938), p. 911. 

In biliary fistula in dogs the plasma 
prothrombin fell eventually to low levels 


and bleeding commonly occurred. Faulty : 
absorption of vitamin K from the vant 


tines in these animals was an important ~~ 
causative factor. Feeding bile permitted _ 
absorption of the traces of this vitamin 
normally present in mixed diets and, as a 
result, a slow rise in the prothrombin level __ 
was observed. If a standard diet was sup 
plemented with large amounts of vitamin K 
concentrate the prothrombin rise was 
rapid, provided bile or bile salt was sup- 
plied to aid in the absorption. Variations 
in the rate of prothrombin depletion in bil- 
iary fistula kept on constant diet indicate 
the existence of additional factors which re- 
quire further study. Vitamin-A and vita- 
min-D supplements did not correct the 
prothrombin deficiency in biliary-fistula 


animals. 


A MENINGO-ENCEPHALITIS IN CHICKS Pao 
DUCED BY THE INTRACEREBRAL INJECTION 
oF FowL-Pox Virus. G. John Buddingh. 
Jour. Exp. Med., Ixvii (1938), p. 921. 
Intracerebral inoculation of fowl-pox 

virus in young chicks produced a disease 

characterized by the development of drowsi- 
ness and somnolence four to five days after 
inoculation. This was followed by spastic _ 
paralysis and convulsions on the sixth or 
seventh day. The majority of the inocu- 
lated chicks died on the seventh or eighth 
day. The lesions found were in the men- 
inges, perivascular structures, the choroid 
plexus, paranasal sinuses, mastoid cells, the 
bone-marrow of the cranial bones and the 
orbital tissues. The virus had a high viru- 
lence for the choroidal plexus epithelium 
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and acquired the capacity for infecting cells 
of mesodermal origin. Fowl-pox inclusions 
were demonstrated within the cells and they 
became spherical in shape and detached 
from each other. The virus was carried 
through 14 successive passages. The symp- 
toms and lesions in the intracerebrally in- 
jected chicks inoculated in the 14th passage 
showed no marked difference from those of 
the first passage. No enhancement of the 
changes took place during the serial 
passages. 


A STUDY OF THE BEHAVIOR OF FOWL-POX 
ViRUS MODIFIED BY INTRACEREBRAL PASS- 
AGE. G. John Buddingh. Jour. Exp. 
Med., Ixvii (1938), p. 933. 

Intracerebral transfer in chicks of fowl- 
pox virus produced marked changes in its 


behavior when studied in the chorio-allap. 
toic membrane of chick embryos and in th 
skin of baby chicks. A great and persisten; 
increase in virulence for epithelial cel 
characterized by rapid necrosis instead of 
proliferation and hyperplasia, was acquire 
by the virus propagated intracerebrally. Ap 
affinity for cells of mesodermal origin, in. 
cluding endothelial cells of blood-vessel 
and an increase in affinity for entoderma! 
cells, was acquired by the virus propagated 
intracerebrally. The intracerebral virw 
caused a uniform morphologic change in all 
types of cells in that the infected cells rap- 
idly became spherical in shape, detached 
and desquamated by necrosis. One intrs- 
cerebral passage was enough to produce 
this change in the virus. 


Keeping Milk Bottles Adds to 
Consumer Cost 


The cost of the bottle is a big item in 
what consumers have to pay for milk. A 
quart bottle costs originally about five 
cents. Directly or indirectly, the consumer 
pays for it. The more trips the bottle 
makes from the dealer to consumer, the 
less the cost to the consumer. 

A study by the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try shows that many consumers actually do 
not realize when they destroy or discard 


milk bottles that the bottle has value and 


that it is the property of the seller and 


not the buyer, as is the case with most 


containers in which food is purchased. 
Education of the consumer, says the re- 
port, is too often neglected. 

The Bureau, in a study of 111 milk 
plants, found that the average life of a 
bottle was 35 trips. It ranged from six 
to 91 trips, but the most common range 
was from 20 to 30 trips. The systems most 
widely used by dealers to get bottles back 
are: a commission to route men for bottles 
returned, a charge for all bottles sold by 
stores and a milk bottle exchange. In 
plants that used all three methods, the aver- 
age life of a bottle was over 51 trips. 


For plants that used no special system to 
get bottles back and that were not mem- 
bers of an exchange, the bottle life aver. 
aged only a little over 22 trips. 


Of Interest to Veterinarians 


Edith M. Stern is the author of two re 
cently published articles of considerable 
interest to veterinarians. The first ap 
peared in the Scientific American and was 
condensed in the July issue of the Reader’: 
Digest. It was entitled “Guardians of Farm 
and Home” and told “how a little-know 
government service watches over animal 
health—and human health as well.” The 
story was woven around the more outstan¢- 
ing accomplishments of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. The second article by 
Miss Stern was captioned “Dogs are Big 
Business” and told how our canine popula- 
tion now supports a half-billion-dollar in- 
dustry. Quoting from the article, ‘“Dog- 
dom has its manufacturers, its merchants, 
its professionals, its members of service 
trades, racketeers, and pedagogues; under 
its patronage literature, science, and the art 


of advertising flourish.” 
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THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
VETERINARY CONGRESS 


As previously announced in the JOURNAL, 
the Thirteenth International Veterinary 
Congress will be held at Zurich and Inter- 
laken, Switzerland, August 21-27, 1938. The 
following is an outline of the program for 
the week. 


A meeting of the Permanent Committee 
will be held at 2 o’clock on Sunday, August 
21. Scheduled for 4 o’clock is the opening 
address of the Congress, by Dr. John R. 
Mohler, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, the first American veterinar- 
ian to be elected president of an Interna- 


‘tional Veterinary Congress. At 7 o’clock 


on the same day, there will be a reception. 


The general and sectional meetings will 
begin on Monday, August 22. The first 
general meeting is scheduled for 9:00 a. m., 
with an address on “Veterinary Education 
Under Modern Requirements,” by Professor 
E. Leclainche, Director of the International 
Office of Epizoédtics, Paris, France. The 
second address will be on “The Importance 
of the Veterinarian in Animal Husbandry 
and in the Production of Food Products of 
Animal Origin,” by Professor V. Stang, of 
the University of Berlin, Berlin, Germany. 
Executive meetings will begin at 11:00 
a.m. and continue throughout the day. The 
evening is left open. 

Tuesday, August 23, will be devoted to 
sectional meetings and the official banquet is 
scheduled for 8:00 p. m. Wednesday morn- 
ing, August 24, will be given over to a gen- 
eral meeting which begins at 9:00 a. m. The 
topic for discussion is “General Conditions 
in the Origin and Development of Infectious 
Diseases,” by Professor D. W. Frei, of the 
University of Ziirich, Ziirich, Switzerland, 
and Dr. P. J. du Toit, of Pretoria, Union of 


South Africa. The afternoon and evening — 
are left open for excursions and parties. 


On Thursday morning, August 25, an- 
other general meeting will be held to dis- 
cuss the topic, “Disturbances in Animal Re- 
production,” with Professor R. Gétze, of the 
Royal Veterinary College, Hanover, Ger- 
many, and Professor N. Lagerlof, Royal 
Veterinary College, Stockholm, Sweden, as 
the reporters. Sectional meetings will con- 
tinue throughout the day, starting at 11:00 
a. m. 

No doubt, Friday, August 26, will prove 
to be one of the highlights of the program, 
especially for the ladies, for on that day, 
the beautifully scenic trip from Ziirich to 
Interlaken is to be made, starting about 
8:45 a. m., with a stop-over at Bern. At _ 
7:30 o’clock that evening, a banquet is _ 
scheduled for the official delegates. At 8:00 
o’clock, there is to be an evening meeting 
for members of the Congress. a 

The Congress officially closes on Satur- © 
day, August 27, with meetings of the Per- 
manent Committee at 8:30 a. m., the official 
closing session of the Congress at 10:00 
a. m., and the final session of the Perma- 
nent Committee at 12:00 noon. nated 


A. V.M. A. OFFICIAL TOUR 


There were 28 members in the party con- _ 
stituting the A. V. M. A. Official Tour of 
Europe, which sailed from New York on the © - 
S. S. Manhattan on July 13. They were 
scheduled to arrive in Ziirich, Switzerland, _ 
on August 20, the day before the opening of 
the Thirteenth International Veterinary 


Congress. The party consisted of: 


Dr. S. D. Bamber, Mohawk, N. Y. a6: & \ 
Mr. S. P. Beard. 
Dr. W. J. Butler, Helena, Mont. a _ 7 
Dr. E. A. Crossman, Boston, Mass. eran 
Dr. C. N. Dale, Washington, D. C. e4 
Dr. and Mrs. Adolph Eichhorn, Pearl a 


River, N. Y. 
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. and Mrs. E. J. Frick, Manhattan, 


and Mrs. N. H. Howlett, Albany, 


. James W. Jones. 
. and Mrs. H. J. Magrane, Mishawaka, 


* and Mrs. R. P. Marsteller, College 


Station, Texas. 
Dr. F. Menendez Guillot, San Juan, P. R. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. R. Mohler, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
Dr. and Mrs. I. E. Newsom, Fort Collins, 


Colo. 
Dr. and Mrs. O. H. Person, Wahoo, Neb.. 


Dr. J. Dwight Pierce, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. E. P. Schaffter, Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. L. R. Sullivan, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dr. E. M. Walker, Redfield, S. Dak. 
Mrs. Cassius Way, White Plains, N. Y. 
Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Stubbs, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Dr. and Mrs. H. Preston 
Hoskins, of Chicago, IIl., will join the tour 
in Ziirich and visit Geneva, Grenoble, Nice 
nd Paris. The party will sail from Havre 
on September 8, on the S. S. Washington, 
and disembark in New Pork on Septem- 
ber 15. 
RECEPTION IN LONDON 


La 
A communication was received from the 

National Veterinary Medical Association of 

Great Britain and Ireland, inviting the 

members of the A. V. M. A. Official Tour to 

attend a reception in London on the after- 
noon of July 22. The kind invitation was 

accepted in a letter addressed to Mr. F. 

Knight, General Secretary of the National 

Veterinary Medical Association of Great 

Britain and Ireland, by the Secretary of the 

National Committee for the United States. 


Dr. CAMPBELL’S TOUR 


Eighteen persons joined Dr. D. M. Camp- 
bell, of Chicago, in the tour which he ar- 
ranged in connection with the Congress: 


Lt. Walter W. Fechner, Montreal, Que. 

Dr. and Mrs. G. G. Graham, Wm. T. Gra- 
ham and Mary A. Graham, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Lt. Col. and Mrs. John W. Miner, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hal R. LeBrecht, Louise C. 
LeBrecht and Florence LeBrecht, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Dr. and Mrs. N. L. Nelson and Mary Jane 
Nelson, Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. X. Parent, Foley, Minn. 

Dr. R. O. Rydell, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Dr. F. A. Wright, Moorestown, N. J. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following is the third installment of 
the list of members of the Thirteenth Inter. 
national Veterinary Congress from the 
United States. Previous lists were pub- 
lished in the May and July issues of the 
JOURNAL. 

Cotton, W. E., Auburn, Ala. 

Dimock, W. W., Lexington, Ky. 

Flaxman, Chas. E., Darien, Conn. 

Herrold, W. C., Washington, D. C. _ 

Hurst, Hugh, Salt Lake City, Utah. | 

Kay, Gustave A., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Kelser, Lt. Col. R. A., Washington, D. ¢, 

Olafson, Peter, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Parent, Joseph X., Foley, Minn. 

Pierce, J. Dwight, Springfield, Mass. _ 

Runnells, Russell A., Ames, Iowa. _ 

Schoening, Harry W., Washington, D. C. 

Lady Members 

Dennis, Mrs. William A., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Frey, Mrs. Charles J., Silver Spring, Md. 

Frick, Mrs. E. J., Manhattan, Kan. 

Graham, Mrs. G. G., Kansas City, Mo. 

Haring, Mrs. C. M., Berkeley, Calif. 

Hoskins, Mrs. H. Preston, Evanston, III. 

Howlett, Mrs. Nathan H., Albany, N. Y. 

Magrane, Mrs. H. J., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Marsteller, Mrs. R. P., College Station, 

Texas. 

Newsom, Mrs. I. E., Fort Collins, Colo. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE THIRTEENTH In- 


Parent, Mrs. Joseph X., Foley, Minn. 
Schaffter, Mrs. E. P., Detroit, Mich. 
TERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS FOR CANADA 


Secretary 


Dr. George Hilton, Veterinary Director Gen- 
eral, Ottawa, Ont. 
Members 


Dr. C. D. McGilvray, Principal, Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, Guelph, Ont. 
Dr. T. W. W. Cameron, Macdonald College, 
Que. 
Dr. M. Panisset, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, La Trappe, Que. 
Dr. B. I. Love, Edmonton, Alta. 
Dr. W. Graham Gillam, Voncouver, B. C. 
Dr. Norman Wright, Saskatoon, Sask. | 
Dr. Wm. Hilton, Winnipeg, Man. ‘ 
Dr. H. M. LeGard, Weston, Ont. 
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BIGHEAD OF SHEEP TRACED 
TO TWO RANGE PLANTS 


Investigations concerning the cause of 
bighead, a troublesome disease of sheep in 
the Intermountain Region, have indicated 
that the malady may be caused by two 
species of common range plants. Feeding 
experiments with those plants have defi- 
nitely determined their association with the 
disease, according to Dr. W. T. Huffman, 
in charge of stock-poisoning-plant investi- 
gation for the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, who is the author of an article on 
the subject in the March (1938) number 
of the National Wool Grower. 

The two plants in question, which are 
very closely related, are Tetradymia glab- 
rata and T. canescens, variety inermia. The 
first is often called spring rabbit brush, 
littleleaf horsebrush, coaloil brush, and 
other similar terms. The other plant has 
no common name except spineless horse- 
brush and it is probably mistaken for white 
sage or species of true sage. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION AND 
SEASONAL OCCURRENCE 


These two species of Tetradymia have a 
rather wide distribution throughout the 
Intermountain Region and appear to be as- 
ciated with certain types of soil. The 
plants are especially abundant on some of 
the extensive lava rock areas. The glabrata 
species is the more poisonous of the two 
and is found principally in the desert 
ranges in western Utah, Nevada, eastern 
California, southeastern Oregon, and south- 
western Idaho. The canescens species is 
found scattered through much of the glab- 
rata area but is more abundant to the 
east, west and north of the desert ranges. 
This species is more palatable and usually 
occupies a range containing a greater va- 
riety of the better forage plants and, since 
it has a wider altitude range, is found on 
lambing grounds and up to about 8,000 feet 
elevation on summer ranges. 

The glabrata species is one of the earliest 
of the desert range plants to start growth 
in the spring and is usually in the full- 
flower stage by the last of May. The plant 
starts drying up and the leaves drop off 


soon after June 1, leaving the plants in an 
apparently dormant state until the follow- 
ing spring. This species is very suscepti- 
ble to moisture changes and makes rela- 
tively little growth in dry seasons. The 
canescens species starts growth later in 
the spring, especially on the higher ranges, 
and is slower in maturing. While bighead 
may develop at various times of the year, 
the season when most of the outbreaks 
occur corresponds with the period during 
which these two species of Tetradymia are 
making their most rapid growth. This is 
from April to June. 


First LESIONS ARE INTERNAL 


It is generally assumed that the swelling 
of the head is the primary condition in big- 
head, and that this symptom is the first in- 
dication of disease. The present investiga- 
tion, however, indicates that two separate 
conditions exist and that this swelling is 
secondary to internal lesions, principally of 
the liver, that are produced by the plant 
poisoning. Such lesions are_ especially 
noticeable in some of the severe outbreaks 
where many of the sheep become sick and 
numerous deaths may occur before any 
swelling of the head is seen. Some sheep- 
men speak of this as internal bighead. 


Although the cause of the edema, or 
swelling of the head, is not well understood, 
it is believed to be the result of certain 
substances getting into the blood and sensi- 
tizing the skin to the action of light. This 
photosensitive condition explains why the 
swelling usually occurs during the daytime 
and is more pronounced in bright sunlight. 
When an entirely black sheep is affected, 
there is seldom, if ever, any noticeable swell- 
ing as the black pigment in the skin pro- 
tects the animal against the action of light. 

The economic loss caused by bighead is 
not all due to the deaths that occur at the 
time of an outbreak, as many apparently re- 
covered animals die within a few months 
following an acute attack. Many ewes abort 
during an outbreak and, in addition to the 
lamb loss for that year, it is probable that 
a good percentage of these ewes are perma- 
nently affected and become uncertain 
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SUPPLEMENTAL FEEDING AS PREVENTIVE 


Because of the widespread distribution 
of both the glabrata and canescens species 
of Tetradymia over much of the winter and 
spring ranges of the Intermountain Region, 
it can hardly be expected that all loss from 
bighead could be eliminated, but, with 
proper study and care by the owners and 
operators of range sheep outfits, the sheep 
business can be made a much safer venture 
for all who are interested in the various 
phases of this important industry. 

The effect, on the incidence of bighead, 
of supplemental feeding on the trail, either 
with hay or a concentrate, merits atten- 
tion. From the standpoint of nutrition 
alone it would seem advisable to supply ad- 
ditional feed at this time in order to main- 

- tain the sheep in a suitable condition. 


a. R. M. 
German Veterinarians Visit 
Chicago 


A meeting of veterinarians, which was 

somewhat unusual, was held at the Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, the evening of July 
21. A group of eleven German veterina- 
rians who were visiting the Windy City, 
under the auspices of the American Express 
Company, met with eleven members of the 
profession from the United States at a 
dinner. 
The group from Germany included nine 
_ practitioners and two government veterina- 
_ rians: Drs. M. Ackerman, E. Dietz, F. Feld- 
hus, F. Fritz, F. Koch, G. Margalowski, J. 
Jensen, E. Suessenbach, U. Wistuba, W. 
Wittpahl and D. Durcholz. 

The American veterinarians included: 
Drs. H. D. Bergman, of Ames, Iowa; C. N. 
Bramer and J. V. Lacroix, of Evanston, IIl.; 
Oscar V. Brumley, of Columbus, Ohio; D. 
M. Campbell, L. Enos Day, H. Preston Hos- 
kins, John B. Jaffray, L. A. Merillat and 
Fritz Volkmar, of Chicago, and Harry W. 
Jakeman, of Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Volkmar did a splendid job of inter- 
preting for the group. The discussion was 
around methods of handling Bang’s disease, 
foot-and-mouth disease, and mastitis in 


= 


4 


‘on July 20. 


Germany and the United States. Follow- 
ing the dinner, the visitors were taken on 
an automobile ride to see Chicago by night. 


Doctors Way and Dimock on 
Professional Trip Abroad 


Dr. Cassius Way, president-elect of the 
A. V. M. A., and Dr. W. W. Dimock, of the 
University of Kentucky, sailed for Europe 
They will do some special 
breeding efficiency and sterility work on 
some of the large stud farms in England, 
Ireland and France, along the lines that 
Dr. Dimock has been following on these 
farms for four or five years. On account 
of the increased interest in this work, Dr. 
Way was invited to accompany Dr. Dimock 
this year. Both will attend the Thirteenth 
International Veterinary Congress in Switz- 


erland this month. 


Doctor Eichhorn Returns to Bureau 


Announcement has been made that the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. John 
M. Buck, on May 2, in the position of 
Superintendent of the Animal Disease Sta- 
tion of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, at Beltsville, Maryland, has been filled 
by the acceptance of the position on the 
part of Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, who has been 
Director of the Veterinary Department of 
Lederle Laboratories, at Pearl River, N. Y., 
since January 1, 1917. Prior to entering 
commercial work, Dr. Eichhorn spent about 
16 years in the Bureau, having been Chief 
of the Pathological Division when he re- 
signed from the service. 


Bureau Transfers 


Dr. GeEoRGE H. Starr (McK. 717), from Saint 
Louis, Mo., to Dothan, Ala., in charge of meat 
inspection. 

Dr. G. H. Srarr (McK. 717), from National 
Stock Yards, Ill., to Dothan, Ala., in charge 
of meat inspection. 

Dr. Cuas. WALTER (T. H. 715), from White 
Hall, Ill., to Oklahoma City, Okla., on virus- 
serum control. 

Dr. Harrow K. Hupson (K. S. C. ’33), from 
Kansas City, Kan., to Topeka, Kan., on meat 
inspection. 
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VETERINARY 
SERVICE 


lst Lieut. Wayne D. Shipley is relieved from 
assignment and duty at Fort Reno, Okla., and 
directed to proceed to Washington, D. C., and 
report to the commanding general, Army Med- 
ical Center, for the purpose of pursuing a 
course of instruction at the Army Veterinary 
School beginning September 15, 1938. 


Major Raymond T. Seymour is relieved from 
duty at Madison Barracks, N. Y., effective on 
or about September 10, 1938, is then assigned 
to Fort Reno Quartermaster Depot, Fort Reno, 
Okla., and will proceed to that station and re- 
port to the commanding officer for duty. 


Lt. Colonel Daniel S. Robertson, returning 
from foreign service in the Philippine Depart- 
ment, is relieved from assignment to station at 
Fort George G. Meade, Md., and is assigned to 
Fort Bragg, N. C. Upon arrival in New York, 
N. Y., he will proceed to join the station to 
which assigned. 


So much of S. O., W. D., 1938, as assigns Lt. 
Colonel Clifford C. Whitney, to Fort Bragg, 
N. C., is amended so as to assign him to duty 
at Fort Brown, Texas, upon completion of his 
present tour of foreign service in the Panama 
Canal Department. 


Lt. Colonel Herbert K. Moore, in addition to 
his other duties, is assigned to duty as attend- 
ing veterinarian at Fort Lawton, Wash., and 
Fort Worden, Wash., and will report to the 
commanding officer for duty accordingly. 


War Department orders relieving Colonel 
Alfred L. Mason from his present assignment 
and duties at Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
effective on or about August 1, 1938, and then 
assigning him to duty at Fort Bliss, Texas, are 
revoked. 

Colonel John A. McKinnon is relieved from 
his present assignment and duty at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, on or about July 10, 1938, and will then 
proceed to his home and await retirement. 

Lt. Colonel Josiah W. Worthington is relieved 
from assignment and duty at Fort Brown, 
Texas, effective upon the arrival of Lt. Colonel 
Clifford C. Whitney, is then assigned to Fort 
George G. Meade, Md., and will proceed to that 
station and report to the commanding general 
for duty. 

Lt. Colonel Howard M. Savage is relieved 
from his present assignment and duty at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, and will proceed to his 
home and await retirement. 

_ The promotion of the following-named of- 
ficers to rank from date opposite their names 


is announced: = 


1214 S. Dakota Ave., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


D. C. 


Conn. 


To Lt. Colonel 


Major Raymond T. Seymour, June 17, 1938. 
Major Oscar C. Schwalm, June 18, 1938. 
Major Claude F. Cox, June 28, 1938. 


To Captain 
1st Lieut. Bernard F. Trum, June 25, 1938. 


Veterinary Reserve Corps 


PROMOTIONS 
To Captain: Arthur Fredrick Van Meveren, © 7 


New ACCEPTANCES 
(First lieutenants) 


Anderson, Dan James, Royse City, Tex. 
Angstrom, Dlement Ignatius, Stratford, Ia. 
Arlein, Myron Saul, Irvington, N. J. 
Armistead, Willis Wm., Houston, Tex. 
Barton, Jamie Wilson, Temple, Tex. 
Beckcom, Edwin A., Jr., Jacksonville, Tex. 
Bek, Gerald Christian, Winterset, Ia. 

Bell, Wm. Thomas, Jasper, Tex. 

Blythe, Arthur Randolph, White City, Kan. 
Bowers, Grafton Diddle, Cowgill, Mo. 
Burch, Geo. Riley, Jr., Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Campbell, Hugh Burkett, Geneva, Ind. 
Caspar, Francis Adam, Junction City, Kan. 
Cassias, Charles Smith, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cassidy, Donald Louis, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Chadwick, Charles Wm., Jackson, Miss. 
Chadwick, Vernon Davis, Jackson, Miss. 
Chapman, Merwyn Pierce, Fredonia, Kan. 
Chrisman, Robert Frederick, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Cottral, George Edward, Savanna, III. 
Crandall, Nelson David, Auburn, Calif. 
Cullison, James Marion, Charleston, Mo. 
Cunningham, Charles Henry, Washington, 


Davies, Frank James, Media, Pa. 
Ebright, Marvin Suloff, Mifflintown, Pa. 
Farney, Joseph Abraham, Kansas City, Mo. 
Farris, Merle LeRoy, Ottawa, Kan. 

Fink, Carl, College Station, Tex. 

Foote, Lon E., Brush, Colo. 

Frank, Charles Benj., Mount Joy, Pa. 
Franks, Robert Dean, Minden, La. 

Gauntt, Philip LeClero, Jr., Mount Holly, N. J. 
Gregg, Merwin Jack, Caney, Kan. 

Gregory, Jack H. M., Saint Louis, Mo. 
Guthrie, Chester Earle, Silvermine, Norwalk, 


Haines, Samuel Leighton, Bristol, Pa. 
Haley, John Steward, Delphos, Kan. 

Hander, Raymond Theodore, Bolton, Tex. 
Harkavy, Hyman Joseph, Manhattan, Kan. 
Hartle, George Gabriel, Owatonna, Minn, 
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Hartman, Robert Henry, Cuero, Tex. 
Haynie, Fredrick Barthell, Manassa, Colo. 
Heaton, James Walter, Jr., Stephenville, Tex. 
Hennessee, Doyle Winston, Dublin, Tex. 
Hughes, Leland Stanford, Worthington, Minn. 
Jackson, Ivan Monell, Manassa, Colo. 
Jacobson, David, Manhattan, Kan. 

King, Jack Arden, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Klaus, Kenneth Whittier, Farmington, Minn. 
Knowles, Jack Oliver, Miami, Fla. 

Koll, Carl Henry, Des Moines, Ia. 

Kraus, Wm. Earl, Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Larson, Maurice Clayton, Argusville, N. Dak. 
Larson, Raymond Edward, Deep River, Conn. 
Leibert, Arthur Lancaster, Bethlehem, Pa. 
LeVine, Sidney Mercer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Levy, Abe, Galveston, Tex. 
Love, Ernest Leland, Macon, Mo. 
McCurdy, Jon Alan, Ames, Ia. . 
McDermid, Arlye Milo, Ladysmith. Wis. 
McDonald, Ian Currie, Petaluma, Calif. 
McIntyre, Thomas M., Fort Collins, Colo. 
McMahan, Raymond Leroy, Manhattan, Kan. 
Maichel, George Badsky, Overbrook, Kan. 
Maier, Henry Keller, Orange, Tex. 

Marks, Warren Rusch, Lake Park, Ia. 
Mickle, Ross Taylor, New Paris, Pa. 

Miller, Robert Jay, Ames, Ia. 

Morton, John Alden, Eagle Grove, Ia. 
Moore, Andrew A., Austin, Tex. 

Mowder, Wilbur Henry, Sabetha, Kan. 

Nipko, Roy Albert, Castle Rock, Colo. 
Nusser, Wm. Andrew, Monessen, Pa. 

Oliver, Victor Thomas, Saint Louis, Mo. © 
Osborn, Lowell Abbott, Marcus, Ia. 

Parsons, Elton, Vernon, Emporia, Kan. 
Pogorelsky, Hyman Henry, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pouden, Wm. Dawson, Cedaredge, Colo. 7 


Propp, Harold, Fort Collins, Colo. _ 
Randall, Charles Bernard, Bethel, Kan. — 


Randle, John Allen, Ontario, Ia. 

Rawnsley, Melville Collins, Chester, Pa. 
Ritter, Earl Conrad, Sac City, Ia. 

Rochfort, Robert Francis, South Sterling, Pa, 
Schooley, Maurice Anthony, Morganville, Kan, 
Schwartz, A. V., Jr., Winkler, Kan. 

Scott, Roger Clark, Knoxville, Ia. 

Shelby, Clarence Franklin, Joplin, Mo. 
Short, Robert Walter, Pasadena, Calif. 
Skinner, Warren Lang, Beverly, Kan. 
Smith, Edwin James, Blanca, Colo. 

Smith, Wm. Daniel, Fredonia, Kan. 

Sprott, Darrell Bernard, Killeen, Tex. 
Sterling, Joseph Robert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stiles, Sidney Wilson, Falmouth Foreside, Me, 
Tate, Charles Wm., Giddings, Tex. 

Taylor, John Wilkey, San Angelo, Tex. 
Thomson, Burton Campbell, Swea City, Ia. 
Thomson, Vale Ulan, Atlantic, Ia. 

Von Glan, Edward Herman, Breda, Ia. 
Wann, Raymond Woodrow, Kingman, Ind. 
Ward, Benj. Franklin, Jr., Anthon, Ia. 
Williams, John Clark, Livermore, Colo. 
Wiser, Keith Bud, Goldfield, Ia. 

Wixom, Herald George, San Bernardino, Cal. 
Wood, Armour Curie, Yardville, N. J. 


NEw ASSIGNMENTS TO ACTIVE Duty witH CCC 


1st Lieut. Raymond V. Schoentrup, Ohio Dis- 
trict, Lebanon, Ohio. 1st Lieut. Jack O. White- 
head, Colo-Wyo. Dist. CCC, Littleton, Colo. 1st 
Lieut. Edmund B. McCormick, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Cal. 1st Lieut. G. A. Morrison, Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 


TERMINATION OF ASSIGNMENT TO ACTIVE Duty 
witn CCC 


Capt. Fred I. Hamman, Colo-Wyo. Dist., 


Soybeans May Be One-Half of 


Hog’s Ration in First Part of 
Fattening Period 


vs Pork from hogs that get too much feed 
high in oil content is likely to be “soft.” 
Because “soft pork” is not popular with 
consumers and in the meat industry, farm- 
ers who feed soybeans often must sell their 
hogs at less than market price. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in codperation with the North Car- 
olina Experiment Station, recently com- 
pleted a four year study in which they 
sought to find how much soybeans could 
be fed, and yet produce firm pork. 

They found that a ration of not more 
than 50 per cent soybeans could be used 
in the first part of the feeding period, or 
until the average weight of the animals had 


nd 


Littleton, Colo. 


reached about 100 pounds. Most of the 
pigs went into the feed-lot weighing ap- 
proximately 60 pounds. 

Then, if the ration was changed to con- 
sist of 75 per cent yellow corn, 13 per cent 
cottonseed meal, 5 per cent tankage, 5 per 
cent alfalfa leaf meal, and 2 per cent min- 
erals, firm carcasses were produced with 
but few exceptions. Such a method allows 
the farmer to conserve his corn and use 
the more plentiful soybean. ; 


Found 


A lady’s purse on one of the buses which 
went to the Claremont Inn on Saturday. 
Owner may secure purse by describing 
same and contents. Address Secretary of 
A. V. M. A., 221 N, LaSalle St., Chicago, 
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VETERINARY ASSOCIATION OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Vet- 
erinary Association of Saskatchewan was 
held at the University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, June 15, 1938. There was a 
good attendance from all parts of the prov- 
ince. 

The election of members of council and 
officers took place with the following re- 
sult: President, Dr. H. Richards, Indian 
Head; vice-president, Dr. A. Chambers, Re- 
gina; members of council, Dr. J. S. Fulton, 
Saskatoon; Dr. W. McDonald, Moose Jaw; 
H. Richards, Indian Head; A. Chambers, 
Regina; J. L. Millar, Asquith; M. Barker, 
Regina, and registrar, Norman Wright, 
(reélected), Saskatoon. 

The whole of the afternoon session was 
taken up with a consideration of the out- 
break of encephalomyelitis last year and 
preparations for a possible outbreak this 
year. The main features of the 1937 ex- 
perience were the dearth of serum and the 
activities of unqualified men using useless 
remedies, at huge cost to the farmer. Look- 
ing to the avoidance of these unpleasant 
features, if there is an outbreak this sum- 
mer, the meeting was informed that many 
of the unqualified men, who caused such use- 
less waste of money last year, had been 
prosecuted and would not be so bold in the 
future. 

The question of antiserum and vaccines 
was very thoroughly discussed and, as near 
as may be, a uniform and scientific method 
of handling was worked out. Dr. J. S. Ful- 
ton dealt with the increase in our knowledge 
of the disease, as well as the attempts to 
produce a new type of vaccine grown on a 
living chick embryo within the shell. He 


also reported that six horses were being 


(131) 


hyperimmunized for the production of anti- 
serum at the University. 

The acute shortage of practicing veteri- 
nary surgeons in the province was under 
discussion. The Registrar reported that at 
least eight had left or gone into other work 
during the year, leaving the live stock in 
the province not properly cared for. The 
meeting felt that the only solution of this 
serious shortage was the establishment of a 
veterinary college at the University and a 
system of provincial state veterinary medi- 
cine. That the Minister of Agriculture is 
alive to the situation was shown by the fact 
that he had created a permanent Advisory 
Committee on Veterinary Services, consist- 
ing of veterinary surgeons. Among the 
subjects he had put to this committee for 
advice were the questions of veterinary edu- 
cation in the province and the shortage of 
professional men in the field. 

A demonstration of the laboratory technic 
of passing the virus of encephalomyelitis 
through the brain of guinea pigs to propa- 
gate the disease was given by Dr. Fulton. 
He also demonstrated the new method of 
multiplying the virus on live chick embryo 
for the manufacture of encephalomyelitis 
vaccine. 

NORMAN WRIGHT, Registrar. 


IDAHO VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Forty-three veterinarians were registered 
for the annual meeting of the Idaho Veteri- 
nary Medical Association held at Boise, 
June 17-18, 1938. The outstanding papers 
at this meeting consisted of two very fine 
presentations by Dr. H. E. Kingman, of the 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
who presented and dmonstrated very effec- 
tively the causes of sterility in the bovine 
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female, and discussed in considerable detail 
the technic and importance of artificial in- 
semination in the bovine. 

Dr. W. M. Beeson, Department of Animal 
Husbandry, University of Idaho, discussed 
in detail the mineral and vitamin deficiency 
diseases of live stock in Idaho. This very 
satisfactorily clarified the subject of nutri- 
tional deficiency diseases for the practicing 

veterinarians. Dr. E. M. Gildow, of the 
University of Idaho, discussed briefly stom- 
ach digestion in the rumen. Very satisfac- 
tory large-animal and small-animal clinics 
were held on the two days of the meeting. 

The business meeting of the Association 
consisted of the election of officers as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. K. K. Shott, Buhl; 
vice-president, Dr. A. K. Kuttler, U. S. Bu- 


~reau of Animal Industry, Boise; secretary- 


treasurer, Dr. E. M. Gildow (reélected), 

Moscow, and Dr. J. H. Plank, Burley, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. 

A motion was passed, appropriating 

— $50.00 toward the A. V. M. A. veterinary 

exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. 


- Resolutions were passed recommending the 


establishment of a live stock commission or 
sanitary board, representative of the live 
stock industry, for the purpose of animal 
disease control and law enforcement. 

E. M. GiLpow, Secretary-Treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-third semi-annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, 
June 20-21, 1938, with 114 registrations. 

At the business session held the morning 
of the first day, the Association voted un- 
animously to donate $50.00 to the A. V. 
M. A. Exhibit Fund. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, the following papers and talks were 


presented: 


“Equine Encephalomyelitis,” by Dr. H. 
J. Shore, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

“General Diseases of Sheep,” by Dr. W. 
L. Andrews, Milton, Iowa. 

“Swine Erysipelas,” by Dr. Frank Breed, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

“Parasites of the 
Benbrook, Ames, Iowa. 


Dog,” by D 


E. A. 


Dr. A. T. Kinsley, of Kansas City, Mo., led 
the round-table discussion which followed. 

On the morning of the second day, Dr. C. 
Pedrick, of Tulsa, conducted a well-attended 
trip to the Paulfred Thoroughbred Farm, 
one of the most modern and scientifically 
managed farms of its kind. This trip was 
so arranged that those going on it were able 
to return in time for the morning session, 
at which the following papers were pre- 
sented: 


“Small-Animal Therapeutics,” 
Chas. W. Bower, Topeka, Kan. 

“Blackleg Complications,” by Dr. 
Breed. 

“Parasites of the Cat,” by Dr. E. A. Ben- 
brook. 


At the afternoon session, the following 
papers were presented: 


“Parasitic Diseases of Sheep,’ by Dr. W. 
L. Andrews. 

“Needed Legislation for the Benefit of 
the Live Stock Industry of the State of 
Oklahoma, by Dr. C. C. Hisel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

“Some Pitfalls in Twenty Years of Small- 
Animal Practice,” by Dr. Chas. W. Bower. 


Dr. A. T. Kinsley also conducted ihe 
round-table discussion following this ses- 
sion. 

A banquet was held in the Topaz Room of 
the Hotel Tulsa, Monday evening, with Dr. 
Frank Breed acting as toastmaster. A pro- 
gram of entertainment and dancing fol- 
lowed. About 100 attended. Entertain- 
ment was furnished for the ladies, includ- 
ing a trip through the textile mills and the 
Page Home, located at Sand Springs. Dr. 
W. F. Irwin was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Local Arrangements, which func- 
tioned very successfully. Everyone present 
enjoyed the meeting thoroughly. 

F. Y. S. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer. 


by Dr. 


Frank 


STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS 


The fifteenth semi-annual meeting of 
the State Veterinary Medical Association 
of Texas was held June 22-23, 1938, at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, College 
Station. 

The meeting, which was largely devoted 
to clinics and surgery, was well attended by 
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wiv 


an interested group of approximately 200 
members, visitors and veterinary students. 
Guests at this meeting were the Hon. Judge 
L. J. Wardlaw, chairman of the Live Stock 
Sanitary Commission of Texas, and Dr. 
Charles W. Bower, of Topeka, Kan. The 
address of welcome was given by Dean R. 
P. Marsteller. 

The following program was presented 
and very enthusiastically received: 


AND MULES 
A. A. Lenert 


HORSES 


Cryptorchidectomy—Drs. 
and Jack Skiles. 

Alveolar Periostitis—Drs. 
and Jack Skiles. 

Artificial Insemination—Drs. A. 
ert and R. D. Turk. 

Lacerations of the Perineum—Drs. A. A. 
Lenert and Verne Scott. 
re Myotomy—Drs. A. A. Lenert and 

Maier. 

Pre for Paraphimosis—Drs. A. A. 
Lenert and H. M. Spangler. 


A. A. Lenert 


A. Len- 


M. 


Per ANIMALS 


Practical Clinical Demonstrations—Dr. 


Charles W. Bower. 
Ototomies (Danes, Dobermans, Boston 
terriers, bull terriers)—Drs. James R. 


Ketchersid and H. M. Sawyer. 

Retention, following replacement of dislo- 
cated femur at hip—Drs. James R. Ketch- 
ersid and H. M. Spangler. 

Gastric Lavage and Gavage—Drs. A. A. 
Lenert and H. M. Spangler. 

Catheterization—Drs. A. A. Lenert 
James R. Ketchersid. 


and 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 
Trichomoniasis—Control and Diagnosis 
—Drs. H. Schmidt and R. D. Turk. 
Spaying—Drs. J. K. Northway and A. A. 

Lenert. 

Vaccination for Sore Mouth of Sheep— 

Drs. I. B. Boughton and Sam E. Bunton. 

Hydrocyanic Acid Poisoning—Drs. P. W. 

Burns, A. A. Lenert and G. T. Edds. 

Veterinary Reserve CCC Work—Captain | 

M. Shipley. 

Opportunity, by arrangement, was given 
for sections on: Bacteria Count of Milk, 
Mastitis Diagnosis of Milk—Dr. Fred P. 
Jaggi. Postmortem of Poultry—Dr. R. C. 
Dunn. Request Operations—Drs. A. A. 
Lenert, H. M. Spangler and James R. 
Ketchersid. 

Exhibits: Parasites of horses, cattle, 
sheep and goats, poultry, dog and cats—Dr. 
H. L. Van Volkenberg. Pathological Speci- 
mens, Diseases of Poultry—Drs. E. G. Pig- 
man and R. C. Dunn. Dr. R. C. Dunn 


showed moving pictures on choke, rabies 
and piroplasmosis of dogs. 

The following symposia were held: 
“Equine Encephalomyelitis,” with Dr. T. 
O. Booth presiding, and “Swine Erysip- 
elas,” with Dr. F. H. Oberg presiding. Dr. 
Leon G. Cloud showed moving pictures on 
swine erysipelas. 

During the business meeting, resolutions 
were passed, thanking the following com- 
mittees for their part in conducting the 
meeting: Local Arrangements, Local En- 
tertainment and Program. 

Life memberships were voted the follow- 
ing: Drs. Harry Shephard, of Kerrville; 
R. S. Beattie, of San Antonio; W. E. Botts, 
of Denton, and Charles Rager, of San 
Antonio. 

A motion was made and carried to con- 
tribute to the Exhibit Fund of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association. 

The Legislative Committee was charged 
with the responsibility for drawing up and 
submitting an amendment to the state 
licensing act providing for an increase in 
the registration fee to $10.00, and making 
a means by which the money could be used 
in the enforcement of the practice act. 

The members of the Membership Com- 
mittee were retained and instructed to con- 
tinue their work of obtaining renewal of 
memberships which had lapsed. 

M. G. STARNES, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


EASTERN IOWA VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Great interest was shown by the practi- 
tioners from many states in the operations 
and autopsies conducted by the members 
of the Swine Section at the eighth annual 
practitioners’ clinic of the Eastern Iowa 
Veterinary Association, held at Mechanics- 
ville, June 21, 1938. The committee con- 
sisted of Drs. I. W. Moranville, Chairman 
of Durant; John B. Gingery, of Muscatine; 
Grant B. Munger and R. M. Hofferd, of 
Cedar Rapids; J. D. Ray, of Omaha, Neb.; 
L. E. Willey, of Sioux City, and W. E. 
Stribling, of Des Moines. 
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There were many interesting and baffling 
cases presented. The histories and symp- 
toms were recorded as given by the veteri- 
Nnarians and swine-owners. Following the 
autopsies, diagnoses were made and treat- 
ments recommended with discussions by 
the operators and practitioners in the audi- 
ence. Among the diagnoses made were the 
following: hog cholera, swine erysipelas, 
deficiency disease, mixed infection, navel 
disease, polyarthritis, 
anaplasmosis-like disease, infectious hepa- 
titis, septicemias, tuberculosis, and many 
forms of enteric disease. 

A large amount of work was accomplished 
despite the distraction and attractions of 
contemporary major surgical operations on 
all sides. The large audience remained until 
the last case had been disposed of. Many 
interesting round-table discussions took 
place. 

Among the interesting and moot points 
brought up during the discussion were the 
following: 

1. Can one successfully administer alka- 
line treatment to swine while on pasture? 

2. Is there a rise in temperature after, 
and because of, the administration of alka- 
line treatment? 

3. When administering increased doses 
of anti-hog cholera serum to swine that 
have been exposed to the disease, should 
not the dose of virus be stepped up also? 


4 GRANT B. MUNGER, Reporter. 


_ VIRGINIA STATE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Virginia State Veterinary Medical 
Association held its forty-fifth annual meet- 
ing, June 30-July 1, 1938, at the Hotel 
Patrick Henry, Roanoke. Dr. O. F. Foley, 
president, of Harrisonburg, presided. The 
attendance was gratifying; many veteri- 
narians were present, accompanied by their 
wives and families. 

Hon. James A. Bear, mayor of Roanoke, 
appropriately welcomed the assembled vet- 
erinarians. The Women’s Auxiliary was in 
attendance at the opening session. To the 
address of welcome our beloved and most 
highly esteemed Dr. George C. Faville, of 
Emporia, responded in his eloquent man- 


pulmonary edema, 


> > 
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ner. Dr. Faville is the only living charter 
member of this Association, which he had 
a part in organizing in 1893. 

The literary program was without a 
doubt the most interesting, there being ten 
scheduled papers which covered problems 
of interest to both the research worker as 
well as the general practitioner. 

On Thursday afternoon, at four o’clock, 
a discussion of small-animal cases and their 
problems took place at Dr. E. E. Thomp- 
son’s hospital. Dr. R. J. Poff, of Roanoke, 
presented a case of tetanus in a bitch after 
spaying. 

On Friday afternoon, at the Roanoke 
Live Stock Yards, Dr. H. T. Farmer, of 
Richmond, spoke and demonstrated re- 
straint in large animals. Dr. Farmer thor- 
oughly demonstrated what can be done with 
a 60-foot hemp rope and kept his audience 
spellbound by doing almost unbelievable 
tricks, continually impressing upon his lis- 
teners how important it is to restrain the 
animal properly for the safety of the pa- 
tient as well as the operator. It is worth 
anyone’s time to travel many miles to wit- 
ness his performance. 

Dr. R. L. Booth, of Middleburg, spoke on 
and demonstrated very ably the use of the 
ophthalmoscope in the examination of the 
eye in horses. 

The annual banquet was held on Thusday 
night in the Main Ball Room of the Hotel 
Patrick Henry. Dr. H. C. Givens, State 
Veterinarian, acted as toastmaster. Ap- 
propriate entertainment was provided. 

On Thursday afternoon, a sightseeing 
tour was afforded the Women’s Auxiliary 
through the courtesy of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

At the business meeting, favorable action 
was taken in response to a letter of May 
17, 1938, signed by Dr. John R. Mohler, 
chairman of a special committee to raise 
necessary funds for financing a veterinary 
educational exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair during 1939. A _ resolution 
was adopted, authorizing the secretary to 
collect one dollar from each member. Over 
50 members have contributed to this fund 
to date and it is hoped that many more 
will do so. 

A. J. SIPOs, Secretary. 
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Coming 
Meetings 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Kansas City, Mo. August 15, 1938. 
Dr. S. J. Schilling, Secretary, Box 167, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. Zodlogical Research Building, 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. August 
15, 1938. Dr. E. F. Sheffield, Secretary, 
3895 Pacific Blvd., San Diego, Calif. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical 
Association. Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif., August 17, 
1938. Dr. B. B. Coale, Secretary, 203 
Administration Bldg., Union Stock Yards, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dallas-Fort Worth Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
September 1, 1938. Dr. H. V. Cardona, 
Secretary, 2736 Purington Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Southern California, Veterinary Hospital 
Association of. Los Angeles, Calif. Sep- 
tember 6, 1938. Dr. L. B. Wolcott, Sec- 
retary, 1434 W. Slauson Ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

New York City, Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation of. Hotel New Yorker, 8th Ave. 
and 34th St., New York, N. Y. Septem- 
ber 7, 1938. Dr. J. B. Engle, Secretary, 
Box 432, Summit, N. J. 

Ak-Sar-Ben Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 
September 12, 1938. Dr. J. D. Ray, Sec- 
retary, 1124 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. September 
13, 1938. Dr. O. Norling-Christensen, 
Secretary, Box 12, Wilmette, IIl. 

Saint Louis District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. Melbourne Hotel, Saint Louis, 
Mo. September 14, 1938. Dr. J. P. Tor- 
rey, Secretary, 610 Veronica Ave., East 
St. Louis, II. 


The reverence of a man’s self is, next 
religion, the chiefest bridle of all vices.— 
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United States Third in Number 
of Sheep 


The United States continues to be the 
third largest sheep-raising country of the 
world, according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Only Australia and Rus- 
sia outnumber the United States as sheep- 
raising countries. 

Reports to the Bureau indicate that all 
of the important wool-producing countries 


countries, however, are smaller than in 
1931 and 1932, when sheep population in 
most countries reached the highest level on 
record. 

Sheep numbers on farms in the United 
States totaled nearly 53 million on January > 
1 this year. This represents about 8 per 
cent of the world total of more than 700 


million. 
A Correction 


In the May, 1938, issue of the JOURNAL, 
I reported on “An Outbreak of Fowl Ty- 
phoid in Guineas” and unfortunately over- 
looked the report by Johnson and Ander- 
son, on “An Outbreak of Fowl Typhoid in 
Guinea Fowls (Numida meleagris),” Jour. 
A. V. M. A., Ixxxii (1933), n. s. 35 (2), pp. 
258-259. Therefore, my statement that “A 
review of the literature fails to reveal a 
similar outbreak in this species,” is not 
correct. The rather extensive references to 
my paper concerning susceptible species 
should be evidence that no oversight was 
intended. 


R. BEAUDETTE. 


Pollorum Disease Conference 


The Eleventh Annual Conference of Lab- 7 7 
oratory Workers in Pullorum Disease Con- - 
trol was held at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va., May 18-20, 1938. 
About 30 members were present to repre- 
sent practically all states along the Atlantic 
seaboard. It was voted to hold next year’s 
Conference at College Park, Md. 


the years just after the World War. The “a 
numbers of sheep reported for the various  . 
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HAYES B. RAFFENSPERGER 


Dr. Hayes B. Raffensperger, of Moultrie, 
Ga., died at his home on May 22, 1938, after 
a brief illness. 

Born in New Bloomfield, Pa., March 2, 
1877, Dr. Raffensperger obtained his aca- 
demic education in the Cumberland Valley 
State Normal School and was graduated 
with the degree Pd.M. He served for three 
years in the meat inspection service of the 

_ U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry at Chicago 
and while in that city attended the Chicago 
_ Veterinary College. He was graduated in 
1909 and reéntered the Bureau service. 

Dr Raffensperger was best known in vet- 

- erinary circles as co-sponsor of the swine 
pe sanitation system, which the late Dr. B. H. 
Ransom first put into operation in McLean 
_ County, Ill., with Dr. Raffensperger’s codp- 
eration. The latter’s first assignment in 
E~ parasite-control work was in connection 
with trichina investigations, in Chicago, in 
—_ He was transferred to the swine 
parasite project in Illinois, in 1925, and 
three years later was transferred to Miles 
City, Mont., in charge of investigations of 
parasites of horses. In 1930, he was placed 
in charge of investigations of internal par- 

, asites of swine in Moultrie, Ga. 
Dr. Raffensperger joined the A. V. M. A. 
jin 1917. He served as resident secretary of 
Illinois (1917-18 and 1923-25), member of 
the Committee on Audit (1922-23), mem- 
ber of the Special Committee on Prevention 
of Transmissible Diseases of Animals 
(1926-27), and member of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements for the Atlanta 
meeting (1931-32). He was a member of the 
National Association of B. A. I. Veterina- 
rians and the Twelfth International Veter- 
inary Congress. He is survived by his 

widow and three daughters. 


KILBY FARRAR 


Dr. Kilby Farrar, of London, Ohio, died 
suddenly at his home on April 19, 1938 
He had suffered a stroke of paralysis and 
had been compelled to spend the greater 
part of the time in his home ever since. 

Born in London, March 20, 1858, Dr. 
Farrar attended the Chicago Veterinary 
College. Following his graduation in 189}, 
he practiced for several years at South 
Solon, Ohio, and then returned to London, 
where he remained until his death. Some 
years ago, Dr. Farrar retired from the 
active practice of veterinary medicine and 
engaged extensively in the real estate busi- 
ness. He is survived by his widow and 
two brothers. 


M. A. BOWER 


Dr. M. A. Bower died at his home in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on April 27, 1938 
after a short illness. 

Born in Wisconsin, January 26, 1851, Dr. 
Bower was graduated from the Grané 
Rapids Veterinary College in 1903. He 
practiced among the lumber camps i 
northern Michigan for a number of years 
and then located at Saint Johns, Mich. 
where he remained until about a year ago, 
when he moved to Grand Rapids. He is 
survived by his widow. 


MICAJAH J. JONES» 


Dr. M. J. Jones, of Harrisburg, Ohio, dieé 
on May 7, 1938, while making a call até 
farm near Derby. A cerebral hemorrhag¢ 
was the cause of death. 

Born near Wilmington, Ohio, February !. 
1882, Dr. Jones attended public schools be 
fore he entered the Ontario Veterinary Co: 
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lege. 
ticed for a number of years at Lynchburg, 


Ohio. He moved to Harrisburg about 13 
years ago. 

Dr. Jones joined the A. V. M. A. in 1920. 
He was a member of the Ohio State Veter- 
inary Medical Association and was one of 
the founders of the Franklin County (Ohio) 
Veterinary Medical Association. He is sur- 
vived by his widow (née Mabel Michael), 
one son, three sisters and one brother. 


FRED T. CATES 


Dr. Fred T. Cates, of Ohio, Mich., died 
in Hurley Hospital, at Flint, Mich., on May 
29, 1938, aged 58 years. He was a gradu- 
ate of the Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 
class of 1917. He had practiced at Clio 
ever since his graduation and had served 
for six years on the Clio City Council. He 
was a member of the Clio Masonic Lodge 


and Rotary Club. Surviving him are his 


widow, one daughter and one son. 


J. KENDRICK WOODS 


Dr. J. K. Woods, of Warrensburg, Mo., 
was found dead in his home, June 3, 1938. 
He lived alone and was apparently in good 
health when visited by a friend the evening 
of June 2. Death was attributed to heart 
disease. 

Born in Fayette, Mo., in 1888, Dr. Woods 
was graduated from the Kansas City Vet- 
erinary College in 1912. He had been in 
general practice at Warrensburg, since 
1914, except for a time that he served in 
the World War. He is survived by his 
mother, five sisters and a brother. 

A. 


WILLARD C. JOHNSON 


Dr. Willard C. Johnson, of Summitville, 
Ind., died in Saint John’s Hospital, at An- 
derson, Ind., June 26, 1938, after an illness 
of several weeks, at the age of 58 years. He 
had spent his entire life in Summitville, and 
conducted a general practice there since his 


graduation from Veterinary 


He was graduated in 1905 and prac- 


. 
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FRED MONTREVILLE HAYES 


Dr. Fred M. Hayes passed away at his 
home in Davis, Calif., on June 12, 1938, 
from a heart attack. Death came without 
a struggle as he was listening, in appar- 
ently good health, to a radio program. 

Born July 30, 1885, in Barnesville, Kan., 
Dr. Hayes was educated in his native state. 
He received his D. V. M. from Kansas State 
College in 1908 and was considered one of 
the outstanding alumni of that institution. 
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M. HAYES 


He served in the Division of Veterinary 
Medicine of his Alma Mater until 1911, 
when he accepted a call from the University 
of California to become an instructor in 
veterinary science in the College of Agri- 
culture. He rose to the position of pro- 
fessor of veterinary medicine, the rank he 
held at the time of his death. 


Dr. Hayes came to California when veter- 
inary work throughout the state was vir- 
tually in its beginning and he had a great 
deal to do with the excellent condition in 
which it finds itself at the present. Having 
been a pioneer in the field, his activities 
covered many phases of veterinary service, 
hog cholera in particular, in the earlier 
years. More recently, bovine and porcine 
brucelloses also occupied his attention and 
he has many excellent publications to his 
credit in this and other fields. 


Dr. Hayes joined the A. V. M. A. in 1909. 
He served as a member of the Committee on 
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Bang’s Disease, 1921-22, and as chairman 
of the Section on Education and Research, 
1924-25. At one time, he served as presi- 
dent of the California State Veterinary 
Medical Association. He was a member of 
the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association 
and the Twelfth International Veterinary 
Congress. He was also a member of Sigma 
Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, Alpha Zeta, honorary 
societies, and many scientific organizations. 
He is survived by his widow (née Flora 
Knight). 

Capable, inspiring and a beloved teacher, 
Dr. Hayes was a dependable consultant and 
a sympathetic and helpful adviser to veter- 
inarians and stock-owners; a research work- 
er, thorough, deep and fully appreciative of 
the problems to be solved; a civic leader 
devoted to the welfare of his community; 
having held many important positions, in- 
cluding that of president of the Davis Ro- 


tary Club; his was a busy and full life. 


FLOYD M. HOPPER 


Dr. Floyd M. Hopper, of Bruceton, Tenn., 
died in a Nashville hospital, June 18, 1938, 
following a brief illness. 

Born at Shannondale, Ind., June 21, 1884, 
Dr. Hopper attended high school for two 
years before entering the Indiana Veter- 
inary College. He was graduated in 1916 
and the following year was commissioned 
as second lieutenant in the Veterinary 
Corps of the Army. He was ordered to 
report at Camp Greenleaf, Ga., for a course 
of instruction, June 6, 1918, and assigned 
to duty with the 13th Division at Fort 
Lewis, Wash., July 30. He was promoted to 
the rank of first lieutenant, September 11, 
and was transferred to Fort Bliss, Texas, 
on March 20, 1919, for duty with the Auxil- 
iary Remount Depot. He was discharged 
June 10, 1919. 


After the war, Dr. Hopper practiced at 
various points in Indiana and more re- 
cently had been located at Bruceton, Tenn. 
A short time ago, he was elected president 
of the Tennessee Poultry Improvement As- 


Dr. Hopper joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1918. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, three sisters and one brother. 


JOHN P. HART 


Dr. John P. Hart, of Winchester, Ind., 
died in the Randolph County Hospital, June 
25, 1938, following a paralytic stroke. He 
had been in poor health for a year. 

A graduate of the McKillip Veterinary 
College, class of 1907, Dr. Hart had prac- 
ticed at Winchester for 31 years. He joined 
the A. V. M. A. in 1911 and was a life-long 
member of the Elks Lodge of Portland, Ind. 
He is survived by four sisters. 


FRANK M. BLATCHFORD 


Dr. Frank M. Blatchford, of Brighton, 
Mich., 66 years old, was instantly killed the 
morning of July 9, 1938, when his car col- 
lided with a loaded gravel truck on Pleasant 
Valley Road, near Brighton. He was re- 
turning from a professional call. 

A graduate of the Ontario Veterinary 
College, class of 1893, Dr. Blatchford had 
practiced at Brighton for 45 years. He 
joined the A. V. M. A. in 1908 and was a 
member and past-president of the Michigan 
State Veterinary Medical Association. He 
was president of the Brighton Rotary Club 
at the time of his death. 

Dr. Blatchford is survived by one son, 
Dr. C. R. Blatchford (Mich. ’26), of Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

pret 
JOHN J. GRAHAM 


Dr. John J. Graham, of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home on July 
3, 1938, after an illness of about five weeks. 
He was in his 51st year. 

Following his graduation from the Ger- 
mantown Academy, Dr. Graham studied 
veterinary medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was graduated in 1909 
and engaged in private practice for a num- 
ber of years. In 1936, Mayor Wilson ap- 
pointed him Chief of the Division of Milk. 
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Live Stock, Meat and Food in the Bureau 
of Health. He remained in this position 
until his death. 

Dr. Graham joined the A.V.M.A. in 1912. 
He served in the Army during the World 
War. He is survived by his widow and 


one sister. 
A. H. C., JR. 


a 


LIONEL H. ADAMS) 


Dr. Lionel H. Adams died at his home in 
Middlesex, Vt., suddenly the morning of 
July 14, 1938. He had been in his usual 
good health and was in his office the day 
before his death. 

Born in West Bridgewater, Mass., De- 
cember 29, 1873, Dr. Adams attended local 
grade and high schools. In early life he 
followed the trade of his father, who was 
a blacksmith and wheelwright. Later he 
decided to study veterinary medicine and 
entered the University of Pennsylvania. He 
was graduated with the class of 1909, and 
entered practice at West Bridgewater, soon 
thereafter moving to Knoxville, Tenn. In 
1910, Dr. Adams accepted an appointment 
in the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry and 
was assigned to meat inspection at Chicago. 
He was transferred several times and, in 
1918, was assigned to tuberculosis eradica- 
tion in Vermont. In 1924, he was promoted 
to inspector-in-charge, a position which he 
held at the time of his death. To Dr. 
Adams, in no small degree, goes the credit 
for planning and carrying out the program 
for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis 
in Vermont, which culminated in success 
in 1936. 

Dr. Adams joined the A. V. M. A. in 1922, 
and served as resident secretary of Ver- 
mont from 1923 to 1931. He was a member 
and past-president of the Vermont Veteri- 
nary Medical Association and was its dele- 
gate to the A. V. M. A. House of Represen- 
tatives for two terms of two years each. 
He had just returned from attending the 
meeting in New York. He was a member 
of the Alpha Psi Fraternity and the 
Knights of Pythias. 

Surviving Dr. Adams are his widow 
(née Lillian Backus), two daughters, one 


brother and one sister. Almost every veteri- 


narian in Vermont attended the prayer 
service held at Montpelier, Vt. Burial was 
at West Bridgewater, Mass. 


ROBERT VALENTINE SMITH 


G. N. W. 


Dr. Robert V. Smith, of Frederick, Md., 


died at his home, July 19, 1938, after an 
illness of eight months. 


Born February 14, 1870, at Saint Marys, 


Ont., Can., Dr. Smith received his profes- 


sional education at the Ontario Veterinary ; 


College. He was graduated in 1888 and, 
at that time, enjoyed the distinction of be- 


ing the youngest graduate of the institu- _ . 


tion. 
Md., where he engaged in general practice 
up until the time of his final illness. 
many years, Dr. Smith owned and raced his 
own stables at meets in the Middle Atlantic 
States. He was chairman of the racing 
committee of the Frederick County Agri- 
cultural Association for a long period and, 
until about a year ago, was a member of 
the Board of Managers of the organization. 

Dr. Smith joined the A. V. M. A. in 1899 © 
and was one of the oldest members on the 
roll at the time of his death. He served 
as resident secretary of Maryland from 
1924 to 1927, and was a member of the 
Maryland State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. He was a member of the Twelfth 
International Veterinary Congress. He 
served for a number of terms as a member 
of the Maryland State Veterinary Examin- 
ing Board. He was active in Masonic cir- 
cles. He is survived by one sister. 


A. G. JR. 


Our sympathy goes out to Dr. W. P. 


Weaver, of Roanoke, Va., in the death of 
his wife, Mrs. Laura Gertrude Weaver, on 


July 25, 1938, after an illness of several — 


months, and to Dr. Robert J. Brown, of 
Leavenworth, Kan., 
wife, in an automobile accident the latter 


part of June. 


He immediately located at Frederick, © 


For | 


in the death of his 
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GLEANINGS 
FROM OUR 
CORRESPONDENCE 


BIRTHS 


To Dr. and Mrs. W. T. OcLessy, of Baton 
Rouge, La., a daughter, Miriam Elizabeth, May 
13, 1938. 


To Dr. and Mrs. C. K. Pearr, of Charlotte, 
Iowa, a daughter, Sandra Jean, April 10, 1938. 


To Dr. and Mrs. Harry S. LAMEs, of Dysart, 
Iowa, a daughter, Sandra Jean, March 31, 1938. 


To Dr. and Mrs. GEeorGE S. Jones, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., a son, Walter Samuel, June 9, 1938. 


To Dr. and Mrs. FrANK A. CoLsy, 
dusky, Mich., a son, in May, 1938. 


To Dr. and Mrs. SAMvueEt Ketsatr III, of 
Omaha, Neb., a son, Samuel IV, May 24, 1938. 
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MARRIAGES 


Dr. W. C. McGraTH (Chi. 13), of Elma, Iowa, 

to Miss Elsie Miller, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, at 
Elma, June 6, 1938. 


Dr. B. S. Pomeroy (Iowa ’33). of Saint Paul, 
Minn., to Miss Margaret Lyon, at Hastings, 
Minn., June 25, 1938. 


Dr. JOHN F. KAntzer (O. S. U. 38), of Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, to Miss Helen Anita Drake, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, at Columbus, June 18, 1938. 


Dr. Lon E. Foore (K. S. C. ’38), of Brush, 
Colo., to Miss Margaret Moore, at Manhattan, 
Kan., May 29, 1938. 

Dr. IAN C. McDonatp (K. S. C. ’38), of 
Petaluma, Calif., to Miss Virginia Wilson, of 
Hutchinson, Kan., at Manhattan, Kan., May 29, 
1938. 

Dr. WARREN L. SKINNER (K. S. C. ’38), of 
Beverly, Kan., to Miss Lois Jankovsky, at Law- 
rence, Kan., May 30, 1938. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. R. J. Becker (O. S. U. ’38) has located 
at Defiance, Ohio, for general practice. 


Dr. GrorGE R. Moore (Mich. ’38) has accepted 
a teaching position at Kansas State College. 


Dr. MAX R. Perers (O. S. U. ’35), formerly 
of Sandusky, Ohio, has located at Dunkirk, Ind. 


Dr. Max H. CArRLin (O. S. U. ’35) has re- 


moved from Cleveland, Ohio, to Winthrop, Mass. 
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Dr. JAMES D. Nunpy (Mich. ’38) has selected 
Bellaire, Mich., as a location for general prac- 
tice. 
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Dr. J. S. Porter (Chi. ’92), of Iowa City, jj 
recovering from an erysipeloid infection on hj 
hand. 

Dr. JAMES R. Coiier (0. S. U. formerly 
of Sioux City, Iowa, is now located at Wilkiy 
son, Ind. 

Dr. F. L. RicHetieu (Wash. ’29), formerly ¢/ 
Dixon, Calif., is now located at Santa Cry 
same state. 

Dr. R. P. Wiese (Chi. 717) reports a chang 
of address from Wilton, Minn., to Side Lake 
same state. 

Dr. Houston Opom (A. P. I. ’30), formerly 
of Mobile, Ala., now receives his mail at (%¢ 
lumbus, Ga. 

Dr. JOHN F. KAntTzer (O. S. U. 738) now has 
the practice formerly conducted by Dr. Douse 
of Marion, Ohio. 

Dr. W. E. WELBOURNE (O. S. U. ’38) has 
taken over the practice of the late Dr. Joh 
P. Hart, at Winchester, Ind. 

Dr. W. D. Roperts (Tex. ’38) is now asso 
ciated with the Burch and Roberts Veterinary 
Clinic, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Dr. W. G. RAuDABAUGH (O. S. U. ’38) has en: 
tered into a partnership with Dr. A. D. Gem 
mill (Ont. 792), at Celina, Ohio. 

Dr. M. Jacos (U. P. ’99), of Knoxville, Tenn. 
has been reappointed a member of the Tennes 
see State Board of Veterinary Medical Ex. 
aminers. 

Dr. Epwarp H. HaGeMaNn (Ont. ’37), formerly 
of Caro, Mich., is now located at the hospital 
of the late Dr. V. J. Robinson, 5324 Lyndale 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. E. M. Spence (A. P. I. ’37), formerly 
associated with Drs. Gillmann and Mount, 0 
Memphis, Tenn., is now in general practice a 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Dr. W. W. Bronson (Chi. ’02), of Wyoming 
Iowa, has just recovered from severe burn 
on his hand and arm suffered when a stove er 
ploded recently. 

Dr. Jutes B. Lorrus (Colo. ’29), who has 
been located in Juneau, Alaska, is now superit: 
tendent of the Petersburg Experiment Station 
at Petersburg, Alaska. 

Dr. R. W. Boone (K. S. C. ’24), formerly o 
DeSoto, Kan., has accepted an appointment il 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry ani 
igs stationed at Galesburg, III. 

Dr. FrRanK L. Harrison (Ont. ’07), of Bai 
Axe, Mich., recently was called upon to splint 
both legs of a fledgling eagle that had bee 
hit by an automobile, resulting in fractures 0 
both legs. 

Dr. Lioyp V. HartLte (Iowa ’34) is taking 
care of the practice of Dr. J. X. Parent (McK. 
715), of Foley, Minn., while the latter is il 
Europe attending the Thirteenth International 
Veterinary Congress. 

Dr. A. G. KArtson (Iowa ’35), who has beel 
in the Department of Veterinary Hygiene, low 
State College, is now at the Mayo Foundatiol 
in Rochester, Minn., where he has a researel 
fellowship. 
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